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asbestos & other fillers. 
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Conclusion of excerpts from BRI 
conference on plastics in building 


—see AIA Bulletin for March- 


April 1955: 41-52 & page 74 of 


this issue. 


COMPARISON of decorative & dur- 
A able surfacing plastics materials for 
floors, walls & built-in work surfaces — 
arbitrarily limited to vinyl flooring, 
thermoset decorative laminates, & styrene 
wall tile. 


vinyl flooring: 


First vinyl floor ever laid was manu- 
factured by Johns-Manville (1933) for 
Bakelite Company’s booth at Chicago 
World’s Fair, a composite of vinyl chlor- 
ide & vinyl acetate copclymer resins with 
It was tramped 
on by almost 20 million people (40 mil- 
lion feet!). After Fair closed, it was 
reinstalled in high-traffic area at Bound- 
brook, Bakelite Laboratory. Today that 
tile is almost as good as new. 


Vinyl floorings produced in conformity 
with Interim Federal Specification L- 
T-751 are superior to other non-vinyl 
coverings in resistance to grease, alkalies, 
strong cleaners & many household re- 
agents — also have excellent retention of 
flexibility & pliability on aging & are 
characterized by extreme color clarity & 
brightness. 


There are other makers of vinyl flooring 
materials &: 


e all are made in accordance with federal 
government specifications 


e all are chemically resistant, grease re- 
sistant & fire retardant 


—@ makers have millions of dollars invested 


& will cooperate with builders & archi- 
tects to insure satisfactory installations & 
service 
Sale of vinyl resin for use in flooring 
doubled in 1953 over 1952 & probably 
doubled again in 1954. 


decorative thermoset laminates: 


categories: 
e melamine-surfaced phenolic paper lami- 
nate (sheets) 


e polyester paper laminate (in continuous 
lengths) lower in cost than melamine 
high-pressure sheet 


trade names: 


Formica Farlite 
Panelite Decar 
Textilite Nevamar 
Micarta Richwood 
Parkwood others 
Consoweld 


* editor Modern Plastics & Modern Plastics 


Encyclopedia 
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SURFACING & DECORATIVE USES OF PLASTICS 


by Hiram McCann* 


All have excellent resistance to abrasion, 
heat, mild acids & alkalis, water, oil « 
solvents. 


Development of pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesives has made possible application of 
material on job. Development of thicker 
laminates has opened up tremendous pos- 
sibilities for wall applications. Kitchen 
& bathroom interiors can be built with- 
out plaster by placing metal splines in 
position & snapping thicker laminates 
into grooves. Plastics may also be ap- 
plied to steel & aluminum sheet & used 
as wall materials. 


Doors with paper honeycomb or foam 
cores may be built to sell at reasonable 
prices in near future. 


These materials are not yet suitable for 
outdoor exposure but use of metallic 
pigments & new types of resins may give 
these laminates weather resistance. 


polystyrene wall tile: 


$85 million-worth of polystyrene wall 
tile was sold in 1953. 1954 sales should 
have passed 100 million mark — tile 
plus adhesive. 


Practically all manufacturers of styrene 
wall tile adhere to federal standard of 
quality established by The Society of 
the Plastics Industry, Inc. 


Tiles are 444” x 414” 

BIA” x 84” 

AIA” x 814” 
with caps, corners, base elements, stripes 
& butterflies available. 


Styrene wall tile is completely acceptable 
under FHA codes. If properly installed 


with standard mastics & maintained with- 
out abrasive cleaning materials, it is satis- 
factory for both bathrooms & kitchens. 
Limitations are poor heat resistance & 
lack of resistance to hydrocarbons. 


Architects should specify that styrene 
wall tile be made to National Bureau of 
Standards specifications. 


decorative elements: 


Vinyl coated paper or fabric surfacing 
maferials are not included in this presen- 
tation. 


Rigid vinyl copolymer sheet material by 
Pan Laminates in New York is widely 
used today as commercial wall surfacing. 
This material is produced by putting 
cloth, burlap, fibrous glass, and even 
feathers between two sheets of trans- 
parent rigid vinyl copolymer to provide 
permanent wall surface. 


Plasti-Sprayed vinyl made by Progressive 
Industries, Inc, in Long Island City was 
used to cover 39 interior columns in 
United Nations General Assembly build- 
ing lobby. These were spray-coated 
with equivalent of vinyl sheet & have 
stood up perfectly under heavy public 
exposure, 


conclusions: 

Outline of future developments in the 
building application of plastics: 

e new & better wall surfacings 

e structural floors of plastic 

e@ casting resins 

e loadbearing plastic sandwiches 

e new adhesives for easier application 

e exterior curtain wall materials 
e 


plastic coated concrete blocks 


DECORATIVE THERMOSET LAMINATES — special features of some mfrs 


—— | sss. 


trade name 


company 

US Rubber Company “NAUGATOP” 
(Mishawaka Division) 

Continental Can Company ‘’CONOLITE” 

Woodall Industries, Inc ““LAMIDALL” 


special features 


adhesive pre-applied to back 


adhesive separately packaged for brush & 
roller application 


polyester sheets laminated to 1” tempered 
presdwood base for vertical applications — 
matched splines available 
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VINYL_FLOORING* 


MANUFACTURER PLANT LOCATION TRADE NAME TYPE COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork Co Lancaster, Pa “Corlon” 5-laminates vinyl 
1-rigid vinyl-asbestos 
1-semi-rigid composite 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc Kearny, NJ “Gold Seal Vinylflor’’ laminate vinyl chloride 
or semi-flexible copolymer 
““Vinylbest”’ vinyl asbestos 
See ES ee ee ee eee 
Ze e 4 Sloan-Delaware Division “Flor-Ever Std’ flexible laminate copolymer of vinyl- ; 
““Flor-Ever Asbestos Tile” chloride 
semi-flexible vinyl-asbestos 
“Flor-Ever Universal flexible vinyl-chloride 
Tile” copolymer 


Conneaut Rubber & Conneaut, Ohio ”“Plastile”’ semi-rigid 
Plastic Co 


Dodge Cork Co Lancaster, Pa Vinyl-Cork Tile very flexible vinyl on cork base 


Flintkote Co Chicago Heights, III “‘Flexachrome”’ vinyl-asbestos 
(Tile-Tex Diy) 


B. F. Goodrich Co Watertown, Mass ““Koroseal”’ semi-flexible vinyl-asbestos 
(Flooring Division) 


Goodyear Tile & “ All-Vinyl”’ flexible vinyl 
Rubber Co “All-Vinyl HDH” 
(heavy duty homogeneous) 


Johns-Manville New York “'Terraflex”’ semi-flexible vinyl-asbestos 


Kentile, Inc Brooklyn, NY “Kenflor”’ laminated vinyl 
“’Kenflex’’ semi-flexible vinyl-asbestos 


Mastic Tile. Corp Newburgh, NY “ Aristoflex” semi-flexible vinyl 


SS 
Pabco Products San Francisco, Calif “Floron”’ combination of flexible & 
laminate 


Robbins Floor Products Wide range of products 
Co, Inc —all purpose 


Sandura Co, Inc Philadelphia, Pa “Sandran”’ laminate vinyl 


* adapted from paper by Hiram McCann 


VINYL FLOORING 
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FORM FLOOR LOCATION OTHER USES INSTALLATION USE — PROPERTIES 

roll suspended or on grade recommended 

tile suspended or on grade manufacturers’ 

tile any location adhesives 
Se ee ee ee e * 

roll & tile suspended or slab on-grade a radiant heating 

tile any location 

Se a ee 

roll & tile suspended or slab on-grade working i 4 x 

surfaces 
tile any location ” rs 6 
tile suspended or slab on-grade ay oe K 


nmr 


tile any location high abrasive resistance 


CL 


tile walls thermal insulation 
transparent or opaque 


SE 


tile any location ts 
tile any location afd 
roll & tile any location che radiant heating 
tile general use inserts 
available 
ee a a a a eee ee 
tile on or above grade % 
tile any location 


a 


tile any location indentation resistant 


il no adhesive required non-sparking if laid over 
ed aluminum foil 


floor-wall with or without 
work surfaces adhesive 
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SUMMARY OF PLASTIC PIPE PROPERTIES* 


CHEMICAL 
NAME SIZES WEIGHT HEAT RESISTANCE FLEXIBILITY INERTNESS 
POLYETHYLENE yy" Yg to 2% pif very sensitive to heat very flexible very 
to sp gr — 0.92 — loses strength resistant 
6” diameter to 
corrosion 


Se ES ES EE a ee 


BUTYRATE yy" Yg to 3 pif Hf < semi-rigid resistant 
(cellulose acetate to sp gr — 1.20 to 
butyrate) 6” corrosion 
COPOLYMER BLENDS Va 1/16 to 2% plf “ Hf rigid — should not be resistant 
(acrylonitrile copolymer) to sp gr — 1.06 (Max 170° F) exposed to physical to 

6” (1/7 weight of abuse below 20° F corrosion 

steel pipe) 

(Polyvinyl Va" 1/5 to 1 pif sensitive to heat rigid to flexible — resistant 
Chloride) to sp gr— 1.40 — loses strength rigid has good to 

a ductility corrosion 

(rigid) 


a aaa SS 


(Polyvinylidene Ye” sp gr = 1.70 “ as rigid to flexible resistant 
Chloride) thru to 
(Saran) 6” corrosion 


<a 
GLASS-REINFORCED IY 1-1 plf 


higher service rigid — resistant 
PLASTIC ; to sp gr = 2.00 temperatures strongest plastic to 
(thermosetting plastic 42” pipe to date corrosion 


& oriented gluss fibers) 


—_—ee—_————————— 
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TYPE OF 
FITTINGS 


rigid insert 
& clamp 


slip-sleeve cemented 
to pipe 

(SW P-solvent 
welded pipe) 


threaded or 
SWP 


RESISTANCE TO 


FREEZING & THAWING 


(when piping water) 


free from damage 


can be damaged 
by freezing 


coiled in 200’ Igths 


10’ & 20’ Igths 


FLAMMABILITY 


burns 
slowly 


burns 
slowly 


burns 
slowly 


PLASTIC PIPE 


USES 


drain tubes for 
flue liners 


jet well pipes 


radiant heat 
tubing 


cold water 
service* 


overflow & 
warning lines 


rn ssn 


crude oil lines 


locations of 
severe corrosion 


lawn sprinkler 
systems 


gas service 
lines to 
building line 


industrial 
waste lines 


corrosive industrial 
applications 


dilute sulfuric 
acid pipes 


could be used 
for sewage 
disposal 


| threaded or 


flared — 
ball & spigot 
cemented — 
welded 


threaded or 
flanged 


self 


extinguishing 


self 


extinguishing 


chemical plant 
piping 

gutters & 
downspouts in 
corrosive 
atmosphere 


sewage disposal 


good outdoor 
weather 
resistance 


[sro nnn nn nee ee UU UES SEIS SIDES SSS 


gasoline 
fuel lines 


sewer & 
drain pipe 


SN —— 


threaded or 
sleeves cemented 
with resi 
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good impact 
resistance even 
at —65° F 

oil field 
applications 


* acceptable in England under British Standards 1972 & 1973 (1953) 
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PLASTIC P'PING 


by Joseph S Whitaker* 


SEB OF PLASTIC PIPE in USA_has 

been largely confined to distribu- 
tion of water in rural areas, mine drain- 
age, gas distribution & specialized indus- 
trial applications. In some localities 
building services such as gas, water & 
electricity are delivered to foundation 
walls of homes & plants thru various 
types of plastic pipe, & sewage is carried 
away in plastic pipe, although very little 
plastic pipe has been used inside of build- 
ings. These installations provide useful 
background of service that will stimulate 
fuller utilization of inherent light 
weight, corrosion resistance, & ease of 
handling plastic pipe in building con- 
struction. (See previous pages) 


All plastic pipes are relatively free from 
resistance to flow. Ability to assemble 
drainage lines on surface & to bury them 
quickly in trenches slightly wider than 
pipe, tends to offset higher initial cost. 


Rigid pipe has advantage of relatively 
simple installation when pipe must be 
suspended from ceiling. Polyvinyl chlor- 
ide has had long record of dependable 
service but has thermal coefficient of ex- 
pansion about 7x that of steel. Glass- 
reinforced pipe has about same thermal 
expansion as steel. 


Visual inspection of joints & flow in bu- 
tyrate pipe is definite advantage. 


* development engineer, The Bakelite Com- 
pany 
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SPRAYED-ON PLASTIC SHEETINGS 


by Guy G Rothersteint 


Plastispray, a vinyl-chloride-vinyl-ace- 
tate-copolymer is used today for a variety 
of building applications. This plastic, 
when applied in thickness of 20-40 mils, 
has about 1000 psi tensile strength, 200% 
elongation factor & 10 psi adhesion fac- 
tor. Sprayed-on-plastic can be expected 
to last normal lifetime of a building with 
minimum maintenance. 


Significant applications in existence are: 


e Texas — 15 story building with colored 
plastics covering all surfaces — no flash- 
ings, copings, facias, veneers or caulking 


e New York — Lever House — 15,500 sf 
soffit 


e New York — Medical Center — sprayed- 
on wall covering over plaster 


e New Jersey — schools — sprayed-on wall 
covering over concrete block 


© New York — New York Central Building 
— dome re-roofed with sprayed-on plastic 


f architectural consultant, Liquid Plastics 
Corporation & Progressive Industries, Inc 
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‘These applications have pointed up cer- 
tain economies where ease of mainte- 
nance, decorative vapor barriers, or ap- 
plication over complicated shapes is de- 
sired. This material can be applied to 
concrete, metal, fiberboards, or almost 
any other surface. Its elongation factor 
provides an answer to “joint’’ problem. 


Job-applied sprayed plastic can be eco- 
nomical if structure is designed for its 
use. 


Design elements affected would be: 


e structure 


e mechanical systems 
(heating & air conditioning) 


e selection of materials 
e assembly of materials 


e color schemes 
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PLASTIC THERMAL INSULATIONS 
& VAPOR SEALS 


by R. N. Kennedy~* 


Requirements for thermal building in- 
sulation are inherent in many expanded 
plastics — basically poor heat conductors 
with high strength-weight ratio. 


Expanded plastics classified : 
e thermosetting or thermoplastic 


connecting or non-interconnecting cellular 
structure 


e ‘‘pre-expanded” or ‘‘foamed-in-place”’ 


Many properties of expanded plastics — 
such as water, heat & solvent resistance, — 
durability, burning characteristics, — 
are entirely dependent upon base plastic. ~ 
Mos+ important characteristics are: 


1 resistance to water (non-interconnecting 


cells) 

strength & toughness at low densities 
handling & installation (sizes available) 
cost 

odor 


flammability 


N ou & WN 


resistance to heat transmission (K 0.50) 


In the following chart, various plastics 
are compared with respect to these fac- 
tors. (numbers in chart refer to above 
characteristics — see page 74) 


With one exception, these plastics have 
not been accepted as building insulation 
primarily because of cost — in some cases 
because of insufficient structural strength 
or water resistance. Exception: ex- 
panded polystyrene used for 9 years, 
meets insulation requirements & low in 
cost. 


Expanded polystyrene is: 
lightweight, 1.3 to 2.0 
K-factor ay 0.25 
ay compressive strength of 3,000 psf 
excellent water resistance 
no capillarity 
negligible water vapor transmission 
does not rot or decay 
odorless 
easily handled & installed 

(Continued on page 74) 
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polystyrene boards applied 
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The Dow Chemical Company 
_ expanded polystyrene boards as roof insulation 
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The Dow Chemical Company 
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applying standard roofing over polystyrene insulation 
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BRI PLASTICS CONFERENCE (concluded) 


commercially available plastic (see last column page 72) 


excellent satisfactory unsatisfactory 
polystyrene P R 1-2-3-5 4-6-7 
phenolic E R 6-7 1-4-5 2-3 
alkyd-isocyanate E R-F 1-7 2-5-6 3-4 
polyvinyl chloride P R-F 1-6 2-5-7 3-4 
urea-formaldehyde P R 5-6 4-7 1-2-3 
cellulose acetate P R 1-5-7 2-3-6 4 
P: pre-expanded R: rigid 


E: expanded-in-place F: flexible 


el 


Used in: 
freezer & cooler spaces 
refrigerated trucks & railroad cars 
ships 
domestic refrigerators, etc 


expanded polystyrene — combined 
uses: 


Other expanded plastics will be accepted 
as costs are reduced thru improved man- 
ufacture & larger volume. First use of 
expanded polystyrene in general building 
was 8 years ago as combination insula- 
tion, moisture barrier & plaster base in 
concrete block houses, applied to exterior 
walls by cement mortar. Cost compares 
favorably with standard furring strip 
method with lower U-factor & greater 
resistance to water vapor. 


with cinder-block U-factor of 0.15 
furring strip method U-factor of 0.27 


Perimeter & slab insulation expanded 
polystyrene maintains K-factor by not 
absorbing water, will not rot or decay. 
Boards may be placed in concrete forms 
or may be adhered after masonry is in 
place. For slab insulation boards are 
laid directly on sand fill, reinforcing wire 
placed & concrete wearing floor poured 
directly on board. 


In one method of installing perimeter in- 
sulation boards are laid under floor slab 
around perimeter of building. Insula- 
tion also may be placed on inside or 
outside of foundation. Boards are placed 
in forms & concrete poured directly 


against them or boards are adhered to 
wall after it has been erected, as in case 
of concrete-block construction. Use of ex- 
panded polystyrene as plaster base in 
masonry houses & as perimeter & slab in- 
sulation has been accepted by public hous- 
ing authorities. 


roof insulation: 


Built-up roofs require special techniques. 
Heat-distortion temperature of expanded 
polystyrene is lower than application 
temperature of roofing materials. Insula- 
tion must be protected by applying 14” 
cement mortar or one layer roofing felt. 
Felt nailed thru insulation to wood roof 
deck. Adhesives required when deck is 
steel or concrete. Cold roofing methods 
& improved hot roof techniques have 
broadened roof application of expanded 
polystyrene. One sandwich construction 
consists of two layers laid directly on bar 
joists with Portland cement between & 
on top plus standard built-up roof. 


High strength-weight ratio, low thermal 
conductivity & water resistance commend 
polystyrene as sandwich core material. 
Panels with skins of concrete, plywood, 
metal, & fibrous glass reinforced may be 
made with styrene polyester as adhesive. 


A load-bearing wall construction may be 
built with expanded polystyrene core 
boards placed against temporary wood 
framework with 1” reinforced concrete 
applied by spraying. Framework re- 
moved & similar layer applied inside. 


Vapor seals have primary function of 
condensation & moisture control — pre- 
vent passage of water & water vapor, 
durable after installation, puncture proof 
& tear-resistant for economical installa- 
tion without impairing water sealing 
properties, 


Several plastic films « plastic-film-alumi- 
num-foil laminates rate as water-vapor 
barriers but most have not been used in 
buidling because of cost, lack of puncture 
resistance or lack of economical installa- 
tion methods. 


polyethylene as vapor barrier: 


Used as a vapor barrier in walls, under 
floor slabs & in crawl places of dwellings, 
polyethylene film is tough, water-resist- 
ant available in widths up to 16’ & thick- 
nesses of 2, 4 & 6 mils. It does not de- 
teriorate, become brittle or crack, is un- 
affected by extreme temperatures or 
humidities. 


It has been accepted by several govern- _ 


ment agencies as vapor-barrier. 


2-mil thickness is suitable for walls « ~ 


ceilings exposed to unheated areas & ap- 


- plied as near as possible to warm side. 


Joints placed over solid or continuous 


backing lapped 3”-6”. Joints may be — 


heat-sealed to form continuous barrier. 
For wood floors film is laid between 
finish floor & subfloor. 


4- to 6-mil film is suitable for foundation 
walls, positioned against outside wall be- 
fore back-filling, or placed inside form 
before foundation is poured. For con- 
crete floors apply on sub-grade smoothed 
to eliminate protrusions that will rupture 
film. 

Recently-introduced Mylar polyester- 
film-aluminum-foil laminate, extremely 
tough with zero water-vapor transmis- 
sion should find application in building. 
So far used primarily as vapor barrier. to 
protect insulation in low-temperature ap- 


plications with severe water-vapor prob- 
lems. 


Foregoing pages (67-74) conclude our excerpts from the 150-page book, Plastics in 
Building, begun in our January-February issue (pages 41-52). We greatly appre- 
ciate this opportunity to present this material taken from the complete proceedings of 
the BRI conference last October. Much interesting data is of course omitted in this 
condensation, including authoritative articles on plastics for ductwork & conduits, 
standards for plastic products, building code regulations of plastic materials & an 


exciting presentation 


for $5 from: 
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of future possibilities. 


Building Research Institute 
2101 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington 25, DC 
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Complete proceedings are available 
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LYONS & MATHER . 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


) D. W. ORR. 
New Haven, Conn. 


> TRACY & HILDRETH 
Nashua, N. H. 


ROGERS & BUTLER . 
New York, N. Y. 


: FRANKLIN, DOUDEN & ASSOCIATES . 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARROLL, CRISDALE & VAN ALEN . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOOMBS & AMISANO & WELLS 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. G. ODELL, JR & ASSOCIATES . 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PRITCHARD & NICKLES 
Tunica, Miss. 


GILL & HARRELL & ASSOCIATES 
Dallas, Tex. 


CARROLL & DAEUBLE . 
imPason dl ex. 


GOLEMAN & ROLFE . 
Houston, Tex. 


HARLEY, ELLINGTON & DAY. 
Detroit, Mich. 


NE-31 
NE-32 


NE-33 
NE-34 
NE-36 


NE-35 


NY-50 


MA-41 


MA-42 


SA-21 


SA-24 


GS-22 
GS-23 
GS-24 


TX-39 


TX-40 
TX-42 


TX-41 


GL-68 
GL-69 
GL-70 
GL-71 
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WARD & CONRAD 
Cleveland, O. 


MELLENBROOK, FOLEY & SCOTT 
Berea, O. 


WEINBERG & TEARE 
Cleveland, O. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
Rockford, Ill. 


THOMAS-HARRIS-CALVIN & ASSOCIATES 


Wichita, Kan. 


FREDERICK VANCE KERSHNER 
Tulsa, Okla. 


SCHOLER, SAKELLAR & FULLER 


Tucson, Ariz. 


KERN SMITH 
Carlsbad, N. M. 


FLATOW & MOORE 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


HARRISON L. COOK & ASSOCIATES . 


Sheridan Wy. 


WURSTER, BERNARDI & EMMONS 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FRANK L. HOPE & ASSOCIATES 
San Diego, Calif. 
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GL-72 
GL-73 
GL-74 
GL-76 
GL-78 


GL-75 


GL-77 


NC-115 
NC-116 


CS-35 
CS-36 


CS-37 
CS-38 


WM-54 


WM-55 
WM-57 


WM-56 


WM-58 
WM-59 
WM-60 


CNH-26 
CNH-29 


CNH-27 
CNH-28 
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AIA NATIONAL BUILDING COST SURVEY (Continued) 


Region 


Stories Exter. wal! Floor constr. Roof constr. Windows Partitions : Aas Electrical 
CESeANs TYP ESBY No. of | Structural frame |——— Special finishes 
occupancy hejgnt-#t. | corners ae is" : Finteh 
location s exter. finish floor finish roofing inis' 
above gr. 
NEW ENGLAND 
conc on gr 4-ply bit-u; alum sash mas, conc blks birch plywd 33,000 
NE-31 sch 1 14 | stl brk, blk & conc & ‘ply ip 3 mand Hesbile 
1 gt asph tile ee sie. || 
NE-: urs conc on gr =up alum sash mas, conc blks birch plywd 27,500 
sand fin blk 
11' 9" cone & brk _|asph tile Ws 2 5 7.2 
NE-33 gar 2 welded stl k conc slab stl deck & conc alum dh & proj bik & stud & gyp lastic facd blk 66,000 
varies backup bd toilets) 
18-6 & | 
Ham 23'-6 conc, asph tile blt-u pnt 8.3% | 
Sy SS ee vic Zar i "alien peutic. 2 | Sthe.walli bearg. qv brk & 8" bik conc i stl dec alum dh & proj blk & stud & gyp 9,350 
stl jsts backup Wiregl bd 
19'-6 conc & asph tile blt-u) pnt 1.8m 
Winchester, Cont, |e eas tO Conn, printg & offs “a Struc stl roof fr mas conc slab on fill stl deck, insul — wd in offs cone blk, wd studs | incl in } 
contin bms stl elsewhere wd, hardwd vens gen 
| 
brk & conc blk asph tile blt-up ‘ 
sa 12" mas : She blt-up on conc Stl spand & dh | gyp blk & stl movd marb & plywd 32,094 
marb & vinyl asbes 
brk tile nt _on plast 5.3 
NEW YORK ; 
NY-50 dorm b+1 12 | rein conc & slab const} enamd, cer brk pourd slab pourd slab, blt-up alum & stl dh sash slab to slab, limestone 110,145 } 
blk backup & slag finish mas blk glazd tile i 
| limestone up to terraz, wd, cem 
New York, N. Y. ASSviG™ 2nd story wndw sill asph tile hard wall plast 5.8% 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES j 
MA-41 jr-sr hi sch 2 stl, bar jsts, brk & tile bar jsts & conc roof tiles deck alum stl studs & plast flush drs 109,330-S 
(split level) conc See tih 
Allegheney C mel ucks, tile > 
5 if Bp terraz & asph tile blt-u or pntd walls 9.6% 
MA-4 mas conc gyp sila! stl sash plast 27,000 “3 
Philadelphia, Pa, asph tile 20-yr blt-up gl | pnt 9.3% = 
: \ 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES =| 
= ? > 7 - 
SA-20 hosp b+3 12 | stl, bar jst brk w/tile backup conc slab on stl 20-yr bonded awng type, stl tile, plast on tile, plast & 57,700 
i" jst tile plastic sheeting 
: terraz & tile 
incy, Fla. brk asph tile bit-u e 
A-=21 med 0} + rein conc Cavity pan slal ~ | pan slal alum dh conc blk, gyp 
bldg terraz, asph & rub tile & solid plast plastic wall coverg 
tile, cem & asph ¥ 
Atlanta, Ga. 90,7' marb & brk tile blt-up last 
eb sch SSL i LoL exposd conc cols _ cone t&g Stl sash cone bik, exposd | wd panels & plast 
brk curts cone blk 
East Point, Ga. 36' brk asph tile blt-up dsb gl | T1 
SA-23 orm bes | +13 | conc brk over tile conc tile alum ~] conc bik, exposd plast 60,000 
backup cone blk 
Emory U., G: stucco asph tile dsb gl 7.5! 
SA-2 ~ &[conc, flat slab precast conc panels on! conc, vinyl tile ‘| blt-up on wd alum wndw walls el 79,250-S 
conc bms & cols fiber insul : 
exposd aggreg panels 
Charlotte, N. C. 27 & alum wndw walls stack flrs - conc last 8.8% 
GULF STATES 
GS-22 sch 1 20 | stl fr w/bar jsts brk w/backup tile | cone slab "] sheetrock, pourd alum awng type struc clay tile glazd tile corrs 16,794-S 
gyp w/push bar 
Clarksdale, Miss. 14" brk asph tile 20-yr blt-up dsb gl plast 7.6 
GS-2: sch si fr w/bar jsts rk w/backup tile cone sla sheetrock, pourd | alum awng type struc clay tile | glazd tile corrs 19,774-S 
SyP w/push bar | 
Clarksdale, Miss, 14' brk asph tile 20-yr blt-up dsb gl last 
GS-24 sch ii is tte w/bar jsts brk w/backup tile cone slab eheciocls pourd igalunganne type Saae clay tile | glazd tile corrs 
syp w/push bar | 
Clarksdale, Miss. 14 brk asph tile 20-yr blt-up dsb gl last 
TEXAS 
stl (audit & gym) ace Eels rein conc conc & gyp deck alum dh & awng metal lath & plast struc glazd tile 26,419 
ee blae | remain tile backup | pen stairs 
| & toil 
Dalla 25" ee | asph tile blt-u: dsb gl sand fin plast 4.5 
16 | rein cone re mas, 4” ven & fat conc slab, ribbed cone slab, intermed stl csmt hollow aay tile oak wall fin & 1,707 
hollow clay tile ribbed conc slab rigid insul & 1/4" pl gl plastd both sides oak book stacks 
El Paso, Tex. 26" limestone rub & asph tile blt-u i i 
-4 admin @ 2 44 | stl, rein conc cav wall bar jsts, fr Tath, bar jsts, fr Iath, alum T seer BE = (stir Sheetg aes 
dorm bldg gl brk, struc facg, ' 2" cone fill 2" cone fill i 
Houston, Tex. brk vinyl-asbes tile blt-u plast 42.1 
TX-4 she pret cre unit rein conc slab on stl jsts & forms grid wall sys, brk corrs 5,600 
peers Lae es sok seh Yen my Ge 
me al 
Ysleta, Tex. face brk asph tile blt-up 3/16" cry sheets Ghanncleeialeet 4.9% 


GREAT LAKES 


GL-69 


Detroit, Mich. 
nS 


Detroit, Mich. 


Roseville, Mich. 
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15! 5!' 


pat ET 


b+1 H-cols, long span face brk, cind blk rein cone bms & pourd gyp roof alum frwrk cind blk, cone & 22,016 
jsts, rein conc backup, face brk, slabs deck pl gi wa railgs é 
alum frwrk, porce ; 
| enam panels & pl gl rub & asph tile __|_20-yr blt-up 
bel H-cols, long span face brk, cind blk rein conc bms & pourd gyp roof deck alum frwrk cind blk, conc & iin 
jsts, rein conc back-up, face brk, slabs wd railgs 
alum frwrk, porce pl gl 


enam panels & pl gl 


rub & asph tile 20-yr blt-w 
metal deck w/acous BCona aca deck 


Porce enam 


w/acous metal deck 


24' 3/4" 


rein conc bms & cols | face br 


g 


face brk 


panels & lt troffrs 


asph & cer tile 


pan jst 
(gym) stl truss w/ 
pourd gyp deck 


MAY-JUNE 1955 


classrms) rein conc 


enam insul panels 
w/cind blk backup 


on 
pan jst 

asph tile & wd 
blk 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 


dsa 


alum arch proj cind blk pntd & wd wardrobe cabnts 
glazd tile benches, etc 
20-yr t & g dsa wd 
pan jst alum arch proj cind blk, glazd 
tile 


wd 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


i Heating system Air cond. system 


5 


oil, steam 


» 60,639 
oil, steam 


11.8% 


74,500 
ot water 
Fails & unit htrs 


convecs & unit 


9.5% 
stl boiler, of 
‘orced h.w, 


oil, 2-pipe hot 
water 


} 43,071 7.2% 


provided from 
+hosp via tunnel 
circ hot water 


p 245,855 12.9% 


_kenetic barriers 
natural gas 


117,800-S 
oul, steam 
i-hot air 


|, 15,000 


10.3% 


~ oil boilers, 
steam rad 


60,382 
gas 


gas heat generatg 
Be h.w. basebd 


) cent steam htg 
‘plant, steam 

§ basebd convyecs 
114,500 14. 


natural gas 
unit vents 


i 32,684-S 


ventil only 


121,000 15.2% 
-pipe steam, oil ventil only 


ventil & limitd 
a/c 


5.2% | w/hi 


cent station for 
oper rms 


unit vents in offs 
& teacher's 


Plumbing 
me Mov . 


Elevators 
stairs 


Site Built-in & Service | Special fndtn. 
improvmts | connctd. ee a conditions 


Special 
& 


features 


Genl. 
contract 


Date $ 


exten storm water 
Sys, sewage ejctr, 
4 repair shop 
lifts, vault 


eee re hes 
"55 aoe 
ag ee sum ea 000 

Mh '55 


Stip sum 794,800 


gar lift 


21 Mh'55 


Total 
separate 
coneracts 


ae is a ee 


Total 


contracts 


Cubic Square $ $ 
$ s 


| ee ae 
283,157 eal ali 


47 | 8.01 


H00 re) 6.4 


elec fixtures 
22,000 (not in cont) 


Imarb-34,048-S 5.7% 


lextra deep fndtn 
(allow 15,000) 


provsn for addtnl 
story, exten use 
of marb, spec 
wiring 


movable chairs, 
desks, etc. 


105,000 


ven blinds 1, 623 
wnsctg 3,644 


ven blinds 1,613 


natural gas 

unit vents & teacher's 
{| lounge 
139,019-S 14.1%| with hi 

natural gas unit vents in 
unit vents offs & teacher's 


| 34,829-s 


| gas, lo-pres steam 
convecs & cast 
pion rads 


, forced h.w. 
in tube rad 
16,067 


oil, hi-pres 
id steam generatr 
iy ) forced warm air 


-pres 

i eeam generatr 

) forced warm air 

7428 

| coal, lo-pres 
‘fire tube, convecs 


| & tempered air 
: _84,912-S 


Resa veca tin Minded type 


rads & unit htrs 
| 69,337 


complete a/c 


& 2nd flrs) 
tempered air (bsmt) 
htg 


refrig unit 
coolg coils 


design 

site work incl 
relocation of existg 
36" storm sewer 


tunnel 78,600 4, 


d for fut exten, 


T% 


demolition 14,000 .7% 


54 i; 
lab & diag 60,650 7.5% 


1% 
5% 


001 1. 
fixed furn 18,000 3. ae istorm-water 


solid Tock in blt-in desks, bds std form 799,938 
part & wardrobes 
if g 675,090 27,193 Res) 


12% 


blt-in wardrobes, desks 


tunnel connectg 
ladjoing bldg 


of earth & shale 


f_|\w/some rock blastg 


site prep requird 
movg 30,000 cu. yds 


stip sum 


18 M 


stip sum 


155 


1,908,388 


16 De '52 


34,048 


aaa 85,200 aes! 


stip sum 291,000 
My '55 


bldg constructd ~ 
with adeqt facil 
for future 30-bd 
additn 


bridge over 


conc piling 


slab on spectak 
compacted fill 


‘BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE “OF ARCHITECTS 


many small rms sinks| 
& lavs in many small 
rms spec elec reqmts 
220-v xray wirg 


s' 


2 


slopg site reqd 
retaing walls & spec 
arrangmt of bldg for 
best utilizatn it 


5 


std form 
(w/minor 
alteratns) 
0 Je '54 


(w/minor 
alteratns) 


(sep gen 
& mech) 


156,050 


itd form 208,001 


5 Mh '55 


stip sum 586,179 


1 No '54 


| 
Pea 74,782 | 388,916 | 27,197 


88,883 


tip sum 


MAY-JUNE 


ae ae ae ‘id ee Be 


1955 


14,99 


1,019,386 


1,908,388] 1.87 [18.80 


1,445,600 94,000 a 
289, 440 19,000 291,000 fe 15,32 


alae 41,597 804,802 1 a 5 


591,982 Bee 799,938 ba 
a ile 


396,854 26,600 296,884 | . 


671,245 48,800 586,179 | . 
639,197 66,901 818,515 | 1.28 
6 070 7,49 


melee | | 
ee : 
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AIA NATIONAL BUILDING COST SURVEY (Continued) 


Region 
Case No. 


Stories Nor 


heig t.| corners 


Type by 
occupancy 


Structural frame Special finishes 


location 


GREAT LAKES (Continved) 


GL-72 church & Sun 18] bearg wall & wd brk, stone & conc Slab on gr wd trusses & arches |csmt & mill bit stud & mas wd, cer tile, 11,100 
sch rafters blk lt-wt shingle acous tile 
(chapel) rigid tile 
on, O. arches brk, stone & wd asph tile plast le : 6.5% 
L- town bearg walls, stl brk, stone & conc slab on ground wd jsts, sheathg alum awng sash plast & exposd pntd struc facing tile, 4,575 
& slab flr, wd blk slab on bar jsts blk, acous tile plywd 
pol dept jst roof x 
Bedford Hgts, O. brk & stone asph tile blt-up gl blk : 5.9% 
L-74 church & 6 | bearg walls & wd brk, stone & conc slab on ground wd frg, sheathg cesmts, mill blt stud cer tile, plywd, 
Sun sch trusses, lam blk interlockg shingle fixed special, vinyl fabric, brk 
arches tile gl blk, wd proj 
Berea, O. brk & stone asph tile sash last, acous tile 
L-75 sch part b 8 | stl (welded, bolted alum panel, face conc slab on stl conc slab on stl stl conc blk brk tile walls - 112, 721-5 
varies & riveted) brk, cone blk jst jst, stl deck stl dr frs, wd showers, toil rms, 
34’ - 15! backup at wndw heads kitch - brk tile dado 
Berea, O. 26" asph & quarry tile blt-u, corrs & locker 
L-76 sc 6 | stl cols w/precas brk & conc bil conc Sian on gr precast longspan cer tile, wd, 
slabs or bar jsts conc plank, pourd acous tile 
a iy deck on bar jsts 
ria, O. 12' brk terraz & asph tile blt-u 
L- ood store b 6 | bearg wall, sd conc bIk & br conc slab on earth 4-ply 
bms, pipe cols conc blk precast conc over roof tiles on wallbd pntd, acous 
bar jsts brk & gl bsmt bar jsts pl ceilg ) 
Lima, O. 14' 6" conc blk, brk asph tile 
L-78 SC T/ 30 | sul cols & precast brk, stone & conc conc slab on ground precast p , bar alum proj sash mas blk & glazd cer tile 
longspan conc blk jsts & lt-wt slab gl blk, metal struc facing tile 
plank 
Oberlin, O. 13' avg brk & stone, brk terraz & asph tile insul blt-up gl pntd blk plast 5.8% | 


NC-114 46] mas & st! mas & gl, stl slab on ground & stl & bldg insul alum sash mas 115,096-S 
precast slab 

Mattoon, 1. asph tile t&éig oak 8.4% 

NC-115 Sean a conc on stl jsts stl trusses wd, alum, dh lt-wt blk 19,276 | 

Rockford, Nl. cork plast 4% = 


NC-116 a pekiveny Tt-wt b conc, stl jsts precast conc alum, dh gyp blk struc glazd ware 21,969 
ackup Z 
Rockford, Dl. 45' brk asph tile blt-up plast 4.3% ~ 


CENTRAL STATES 
CS-35 2&1 16] rein conc skel fr € 


eS 


stl, intermed brk & lt-wt blk 34,445-S — 


mas rein conc slab conc slab, stl 
stl bm & col vinyl asb & maple bar jst & gyp proj face brk & lt-wt 
vinyl asb & deck 9.5% 
Pratt, Kans. wot brk & stone, brk exposd conc blk pntd “8 
'S-36 @ plant conc, mas, sd slab on fill, slab I5-yr p & g on gyp arch proj sash It-wt blk wd panelg in exec 41,887-S 
sash, angul panel & fiberglas dsb & insul gl offs 
pnt sas 
Wichita, Kans. 23' inyl pntd & unpntd 10.5% 
os b B 5 5 meta alum proj plast vinyl wall coverg 31,500 
Tulsa, Okla. i i pnt 2% 
= 38 sc prestressd conc . gl blk vents ork, conc blk 20,000 
Tulsa, Okla. 11! 4" ; asph tile alum pnt 5.9% 
WESTERN MOUNTAIN 
WM-54 med off be stl, rein conc br’ pl gl in alum plast on stl studs mahog panelg in 25,138 
ig sash reception rms 
Tucson, Ariz. 12' brk 6 9 
WM-55 church sch 5 g cem b ir plast 7 
Carlsbad, N.M. 23" stucco 
WM-56 sc mas, gl & porce 8,600 
panels ; 
Farmington, N. M. 
a = : ea 
5,50 
Hondo, N. M. O 
ot 5 . a Ore 
lt-stl irmg glazd tile, nat 2 sea 
Aloorcroft, Wyo. yee aa 
WM—55 clinic B 5 d panelg in 
“ private off 
asph tile over 
Sheridan, Wyo. ur plywd bit-u eee | 
M-60 Se p P 55 conc slabonfill [ft &¢ pla stud 
ua wd arches & insul nat fin plywd 
ms i 
Sheridan, Wyo. 13' 6" { brk asph tile blt-up gl blk apes 
CALIFORNIA-NEVAD 


CNH-26 


2" x 6" rafters 


studs 


[2 ee Pe ae - 
14 


[aCe es 
a elas 6 
ee 7 Mie 
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| sash & wd fr 


Atherton, Cal. 


t&g 
roof construc 


plast & wd 


conc on gr 


maple, asph tile 
conc on gr 


cork, asph tile 
wd jst, & sub flr 


is 
& compos roof 


Stockton, Cal. asph tile 


Heating system | Air cond. system eum. Site | Built-in & Service Special fndt 
: sprink eum. Improvmts | connctd. equipmt. Pacnahelons Contract eG. ae Cub; 5 ieee 
. r separate UDIC quare contracts 
$ $ 
s, forced h. w. 
> . am 96 117.83 
feianel a-Iform | 162,429 8,092 177,900 9,566 170,521 | .96 |17.83 
4,020 8.2% 8 Ap '54 
as, convec conc drive 7 8,659 | 
cea & apron eee a-T form x 7550 | 56, 77,101] 1.32 [13.77 
peer at 2,000 future Fire 
ater 1% 2.6% Dept 22 Mh '55 
sas, itch 3,000 | exten site work provisn for a-1 foi 134 7 | | -72 [12.51 
ney apn ee ia 7303 5 185,987 10,740 SI2apleron 
400 7 % Abbe peat ait 1 
Paeaunit vents 00 — ite tading ts as chapel | 7 Sr '54 ul 
‘ Rarecs 3.9% itch, 2 Aaa ce 38 pile fndtns lump sum | 1,460,534 [446,728 [2,101,301 
8,000-S 
}03,270-S 10.7% cle Alaa epaie 3.9% Mh '55 
as, perim rad 000 chalkbds 5,000 6% 
pple classrin 1.6% | mise equi Borne is a-1 form 321,252 387,557 21,671 321,252 -83 | 14,82 
pe * mainten systems 
1 a2 — 28.6% 20,000 6.2% 15 Fy '55 = | 
Suit htrs, forced | AIA std 145,000 233,950 15,420 145,500 62 | 9.44 
bir, ducts & diffusers 
1 Ap '55 
S, peri 9 
Bee crim\ panel 00 a-lform | 474,270 401,700 | 29,500 5270 | 1.18 | 16.08 
sents 
0,276 12.7% 6.5% 19 No '54 


) ecessd convecs 
0,894 


‘gas, 


9,120 
unit vents 
55,500-S 


1 


;-0sp cent htg 
5 nit, unit htrs 


ratd by 
iler hse 


12.7% 


6,672 


Steam htg boilr 
equipd for gas, 
d 


gas, h.w. boiler 
forced hot air- 


ed air 

cond, forced 

warm air 

25.5% 
gas, steam boiler 


20.4% 


forced warm air 


oll & surplus gas 


BULLETIN OF 


70-tons forced 
air-comp 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 0 


laund 18,169 1.3%] fndtn 5.5' below 


cube line 


kitch 52,500 


dust removal sys 
3,869-S 


split level due 


1.1% to slopg site 


ire protection plant flr 
equip 13,396-S above fin gr, 
requirg 142,447 cf 
of fill 


3.3% 


spec treatment 
of radio-active 
lab : 


lockers’ 5,000 
stage e ip 
500 


lab & diag 


5,805 1.4% 


maple fir (gym 
backstops 


ome ec, science 
rm & libr equip 
incl 


adobe soil ~ pier 
footgs 3' below 
fndtn 


deep fill, special 
fndtns to resist 
roof construc 
thrust 


F ARCHITECTS 


sim to 269,726 92,814 437,645 30,058 362,540 »83 112,06 
AIA 
6 | 6.80 

8 Mh '55 

779 | 9.45_ 
std form 418,042 377,600 26,670 418,042 {1.11 |15.67 
Ja '54 
stip sum 39,199 119,990 ,090 39,199 [3.27 | 7.70 
25 155. 
non-federal | 223,382 , , ’ 
2 De '54 
stip sum 110,38 82,890 4,950 0, y 3 
19 Ap '55 
AIA std ,160 50,755 200 ? 9 , * 
24 154 oP PT 
AIA std 24,215 11,435 29, 250 2,300 35,650 3 415. 
5_Ja'55 
AIA std 207,312 »279 334,77 ; 71,58 -81 13, 
10 Sr 153 


335,000 


.57 14.30 
(combined) 
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case no. 


NE-31 


NE-32 


SA-22 


GS-24 


TX-39 


No. pupil 
stations 


640 


410 


720 


210 


800 


ADDITIONAL DATA—SPECIAL BUILDING TYPES 


SCHOOLS 


s.f. auditor 
assembly 


3,373 


all purpose rm 


+ 


music prac rm 


12,204 incl 


3,700 


2,544 


all purpose rm 


3,180 


all purpose rm 


s.f. gym & 
athletic 


3,302 


3,290 


NC-114 
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16,430 
all purpose rm 


F s.f. kitchen & 
cafeteria 


745 


3,700 


3,215 


3,731 


5,076 


2,220 


all purpose rm 


39,000 


all purpose rm 


MAY-JUNE 


19 


1,256 


$/pupil 


8,031 


9,317 


6,425 


14,137 


7,327 


8,702 


No. pupil 
stations 


200-250 


SCHOOLS (Conti 


s.f. auditor 
assembly 


nued) 


s.f. gym & 
athletic 


s.f. kitchen & 
cafeteria 


eS 


WM-57 180 7,330 6,133 
all purpose rm | 
WM-58 180 9,551 4 
WM-60 420 2,852 2,640 
all purpose rm 


Region 
case no. 


number of 


MULTIPLE DWELLINGS 


ears reeraue. 


recreat. 
ans $/ room 


dateselat 


960 |5,161 
1,700 | 5,582 


Region 
case no. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 


Type 


Total No. beds in 


Type of food service 


cent kitch, bulk food to flr 
pantries by dumbwtr from 
cent kitch 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


a rr ee ne 


SS SSS 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL FOUNDATION 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS BI 1-20 


1735 NEW YORK AVENUE NW WASHINGTON 6 DC 


URBAN SCHOOLS 


NOTE: 

THIS IS NINETEENTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF 
THE AIA COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS, & BY SELECTED SPECIALISTS, 
TO MAKE LAYMEN AWARE OF SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS & TRENDS & 
TO STIMULATE DISCUSSION. THEY ARE NOT INTENDED TO BE DEFINITIVE 
LAST WORDS & CARRY ONLY THE AUTHORITY OF THEIR RESPECTIVE 
AUTHORS. THE SERIES WILL BE EDITED BY THE COMMITTEE & ISSUED BY THE 
AIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION & RESEARCH UNDER SPONSORSHIP OF 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL FOUNDATION. MANY NEW SUBJECTS 
ARE BEING WORKED ON & CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES ARE WELCOME. WIDE- 
SPREAD DISTRIBUTION TO LAYMEN & EDUCATORS IS MADE OF THESE NON- 
TECHNICAL ARTICLES IN REPRINT FORM. 


(one copy each issue free—additional copies 10¢ each) 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
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by Cyril G. Sargent* 


N 1912 after disastrous fire of 

1908, the city of Chelsea in metro- 
politan Boston built what was at that 
time largest elementary school in 
the country — 70-classroom Wil- 
liams school. In 1954 (peak enroll- 
ment year) only 27 classrooms were 
needed. In 1954 also 70% of com- 
munity had given serious thought to 
leaving & 33% were actually plan- 
ning to move out within 2 years or 
as soon as possible. Tax rate was 
$71/1000 — highest in state — 
city was resorting to borrowing from 
capital funds for what little mainte- 
nance was being done on schools & 
no new school, except one addition, 
had been built since 1918. Chelsea 
is a city of 39,000 population. 


Are following conditions peculiar to 
old cities such as Chelsea & Boston: 


e decline of population at core of metro- 
politan city 


e@ stagnation of school plant development 


e blight in education thru sterile adaptation 
to obsolete environments? 


What does typical school in Boston 
look like? In 1954 its 221 school 
buildings were inventoried & a ‘’pro- 
file’ drawn.) ‘This typical but 
mythical school is located on a site 
which is between 1/2 & 9/10 of an 
acre. (Only 18 have more than 2 
acres.) Building is located in area 
which has adjacent combination of 
residential & industrial structures. 
It was built between 1900 & 1920. 
(Only 22 have been constructed since 
1920, whereas 75 were built before 
1900.) It will be between 22 & 
32 stories & odds are that it will 
have more than 3% stories, rather 
than less than 22. (Only 4 build- 
ings in city are l-story structures.) 


“Our typical but mythical school will 
have between 10 & 14 rooms. (16 
buildings in Boston have less than 
5.) It will be steam-heated, using 
coal, shoveled by hand. (Less than 
1/5 buildings have any type of auto- 
matically-fired heating systems.) 


“Classrooms, with exception of kin- 
dergartens, have fixed furniture 


* Director, Center for Field Studies, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
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throughout. Classrooms are poorly 
lighted (probably less than 20 foot 
candles) & there are excessive 
brightness contrasts present because 
of dark woodwork, unshielded light 
sources, natural or artificial. Toilets 
are located in poorly ventilated base- 
ment. Most handwashing facilities 
are located in same sink as drink- 
ing fountains. 


‘Outdoor recreation on less than 1- 
acre site previously mentioned, will 
of necessity be extremely limited. 
Chances are about 1:10 that softball 
may be played, but only 1:40 that 
baseball will be possible. Only 2 
schools have provisions for track & 
3 for tennis.” 


Between 1950 & 1955 state census, 
Boston city proper dropped in popu- 
lation from 801,000 to 723,000 & 
of a school-age-population (7-16) of 
93,500 only 60,000 attended public 
schools. In 1954 21 elementary & 
secondary schools were closed, 
bringing total to 25 closed since war. 
Only 2 new schools had been built 
by 1952 although plans presented 
to School Board called for 30 new 
buildings or additions by 1965. In 
old sectors of industrial cities & 
metropolitan areas across the land, 
how much renewal of schools has 
taken place during last 3 decades? 


Not all cities, of course, exhibit 
these same conditions. Some, like 
San Francisco, have enough school 
sites available for an estimated 20 
years, while still others, like New 
York are, in spite of major building 
programs, operating on double ses- 
sions in parts of city. 


Each urban area presents its own 
unique features & combinations of 
growth, development, blight or de- 
cay. But amid all variations are cer- 
tain more or less common features, 
which in composite can be said to 
represent urban problem of Amer- 
ica. Among some more significant 
conditions are certain sociological, 
economic & political trends. 


(1) “Look to the Schoolhouses . . .”’ report 
of study made at request of Boston 
School Committee by Center for Field 
Studies, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Cambridge, Mass, 1953 
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population shifts: 

Although metropolitan communities 
continue to grow more rapidly than 
country as a whole, shift in popula- 
tion from central urban area has, in 
recent years, begun to reverse itself 
& central city is giving way to growth 
of suburbs. These migrations are 
not affecting all age groups equally 
& there appears in some cases to be 
outmigration of married couples of 
childbearing age at same time as 
immigration of older persons is tak- 
ing place. This net shift outwards 
is accompanied by large internal 
migrations resulting from develop- 
ment of large-scale housing proj- 
ects, expressways & more recently, 
urban redevelopment programs. 
Population of city is in flux. 


government cost — taxes: 


Cities have become saddled with in- 
creasing costs of government for 
services frequently required by su- 
burban commuter who spends his 
work-day in city & his money (includ- 
ing taxes) in suburbs. As vehicle 
traffic overcrowds streets more 
police are needed; as property ages 
more fire protection is required, yet 
as this same property ages, ability 
of city to produce revenue which 
keeps pace with these costs is less- 
ened. Problem lies with tax source 
traditionally available to localities 
— this property tax-base is notori- 
ously inelastic, regressive & out- 
moded. A recent study in New York 
State commented °) ‘New York 
State is not unlike many other states 
in its pattern of property tax trends. 
Study of property valuations since 
1939 (using that year as a base in- 
dex) shows that during this period 
while: 


national income advanced over 275 % 


@ income from_ business 


350% 


@ corporation profits after taxes advanced 
over 350% 


e@ property valuations (for New York) ad- 
vanced only 11% 


advanced over 


(2) “A Valley & a Decision’’ Corning New 
York Study, Center for Field Studies, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Mass, 1954 
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“Can any more striking proof be 
needed of inadequacy of local prop- 
erty tax base to continue to support 
local government service — unless 
major re-evaluation takes place or 
unless people accept necessary in- 
creases in tax rate for fiction they 
are & translate them into more 
nearly ‘true’ rates?”’ 


For the city problem is particularly 
acute. Not only are more services 
demanded of it, but costs of these 
services are consistently higher than 
in towns & suburbs. To this must 
be added higher cost of land, con- 
demnation & construction. It is cer- 
tainly cheaper (in dollars) to build 
on vacant suburban land than to 
take by eminent domain, tear down 
& reconstruct in city when recon- 
struction conforms to better stand- 
ards of space, reduction in densities 
& stringent & frequently outmoded 
codes. Moreover as city grows older, 
depreciation of property values is re- 
flected on assessment rolls so that 
at times marginal property actually 
is assessed at more than market 
value. 


politico-legal problems: 


In political area plight of city is 
similarly accentuated by outmoded 
legal machinery & structure. Crea- 
tures of legislature, established by 
charter 50 to 100 years ago, they 
are restricted in almost daily action 
by laws no longer conforming to 
social realities of today. Attempts 
to enlarge corporate boundaries, an- 
nex new territory, establish a met- 
ropolitan political unit, meet with 
little success in legislatures tradi- 
tionally dominated & controlled by 
non-city vote. Resulting intricate 
overlays of districts, authorities, 
commissions & independent school 
districts becomes a maze seemingly 
requiring herculean efforts for even 
relatively ‘‘easy’’ problems. Bureau- 
cratic controls, contracts awarded 
on basis of patronage or campaign 
donations, dull & deadening hand of 
public servants playing it safe 
(whereby safe is meant doing what 
there has been such ample precedent 
for that he need never fear being 
called to account for his actions), 
these add political deterrents to ef- 


fective action. 
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Moreover, this same movement to 
suburbs has deprived central city of 
some of its best potential leadership. 
Not voting in elections, voice & in- 
fluence of many leaders in business, 
industry & professions are lost to de- 
velopment of public policy. 


a complex task: 


Within this intricate political, social 
& economic organization, new 
schools must be built & old ones 
modernized or abandoned. Problem 
is at once ecological, financial, poli- 
tical, & above all, one of values which 
American society holds about hu- 
man beings & their individual needs. 


Urban school problems can be solved 
only within framework of larger 
issue of what we want our cities to 
become. Until we can find some 
agreement on this question & some 
operational programs as to how to 
implement these policies, urban 
schools can be expected in many 
cases to continue to be wrong kind 
of schools in wrong locations. 


good signs: 


Is_ situation altogether hopeless? 
Fortunately no. There are many 
promising developments: those of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Baltimore & 
Philadelphia, to mention 4. Growth 
of city & regional planning move- 
ments has been rapid in recent 
years. 


Most striking is emphasis on human 
element in planning. People are 
less thought of as abstractions or 
statistics from census than as hu- 
man beings seeking a full life. At- 
titudes, expectancies & needs of 
people are being more thoughtfully 
studied & reflected in plans being 
developed. Earlier concepts of static 
master plans are giving way to those 
of continuous renewal & develop- 
ment in a dynamic planning process. 
And people themselves are participating 


in planning. 


Role of technical person is being re- 
defined with result that planner in- 
creasingly is becoming a member of 
a team of people. Philadelphia’s 
3 designs of organizing for study & 
action provide interesting case stud- 
ies in this process. 
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research needed: 


One major weakness in much work 
being done on city renewal is our 
lack of findings & research on rela- 
tion of densities of population to 
efficiency, with efficiency defined in 
terms of total economic & social 
costs rather than solely in terms of 
monetary returns to cost of land. 
It would appear that if we could be- 
gin to establish some of these rela- 
tionships more systematically we 
might have an important added key 
to planning of cities & schools. 


Although adequate solution to prob- 
lem of urban schools will be met 
only thru relating education to total 
process of re-building cities, certain 
assumptions which may seem rea- 
sonable can be suggested & certain 
specific questions can be somewhat 
isolated for examination. Here are 
4 assumptions: 


assumption I: 


Decentralization of cities will con- 
tinue, perhaps with some accelera- 
tion due to new & awesome reality 
of hydrogen bomb. Density of popu- 
lation within given urban land areas 
will similarly decrease. 


inference: 


Where schools were formerly built 
on assumption of stable & growing 
population new schools must be 
planned for central city in terms of 
rapidly shifting conditions. Where 
we have talked of flexibility within 
buildings we must think in terms of 
flexibility among buildings. Logical 
conclusion of this approach is not 
at all necessarily ‘‘portable”’ or ‘’de- 
mountable.’’ It is suggested that 
continuous renewal & movement of 
people demand approach to design 
which implies shorter life-span & 
perhaps smaller units. This decen- 
tralization should make it possible 
to open up space for “islands of liv- 
ing’ in our urban centers. It will 
be necessary to accomplish by social 
sight-raising what it accomplished 
in suburbs by necessity. This social 
sight-raising must revolve around 
idea of remaking city as well as re- 
building schools. 
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assumption II: 


That there will be increasing atten- 
tion devoted to social-psychological 
city. Problem stems from what is 
sometimes referred to as psycho- 
logical isolation, feeling that there 
is less & less to live for in common 
life of community. This factor of 
isolation seems to some observers to 
be one cause of political apathy, 
cynicism & social prejudice. 


inference: 


There will be more considered ap- 
proach to city planning in terms of 
informal organization membership, 
membership in work & other func- 
tional units & neighborhood concepts 
—neighborhood not defined in 
terms of town neighborhood of 50 
years ago but in terms of conditions 
of urban life. School can be one 
institution around which such neigh- 
borhoods are developed. We have 
in past frequently asked question 
how large should a school be for 
economical operation. Perhaps we 
should better ask how large should 
a school be in a city if it is to be a 
neighborhood school. Then we can 
develop administrative solutions for 
operational needs. Perhaps more 
schools of 200-400 pupils & fewer 
1,000-1,500 pupil schools would 
help relate school to neighborhood 
&, most important, make available 
to city child kind of environment 
which his suburban cousin has, to 
take place of large impersonal insti- 
tutional structure of 20s & 30s. 


assumption III: 


That social reality of interdepend- 
ence is making legal fiction of in- 
dependence obsolete. 


inference: 


That as units of government grow 
larger & more complex in attempts 
to encompass problems of social & 
economic interdependence there will 
be other problems made more diffi- 
cult of solution. Among these are 
those commonly associated with de- 
velopment of bureaucracy & bureau- 
cratic controls. 


In field of school plant planning & 
building, problem can be stated in 
terms of conformity, standardiza- 
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tion & lack of invention. How can 
variation & invention be provided for 
within centralization? A number of 
cities now have either their own ar- 
chitectural staffs designing schools 
or a staff architect to check on work 
of other architects. Studies seem to 
show that many recent city schools 
simply do not measure up in terms 
of design, materials or construction 
methods to produce savings in cost 
or to reflect concern for human 
values involved in good school archi- 
tecture. Easy approach of ‘3rd 
drawer down” for next required plan 
is all too prevalent. Not that this 
method is exclusive province of staff 
architects! Is revolution in school 
architecture to bypass city? This is 
a revolution to date primarily in 
suburbs. 


Solution would seem to lie in engag- 
ing best private architects to design 
individual schools or a_ series of 
smaller repetitive units. Newest in 
materials, methods & cost would 
emerge from competition among in- 
dividual architectural firms so em- 
ployed. Chicago has recently modi- 
fied function of its architectural di- 
vision to permit this to happen. But 
even this approach will not yield bet- 
ter city school buildings unless cer- 
tain other deterrents are overcome. 


One of these is problem of how far it 
is necessary for technical person to check 
technical person. Here there seems to 
be divided opinion — but there 
would seem to be less risk in placing 
confidence in first quality profes- 
sional firms than in over-reliance on 
“plan checkers” in a local bureau- 
cracy. If there is such a person his 
function might better be that of 
working toward modernizing codes 
& building restrictions in light of 
new materials & construction tech- 
niques to make it less difficult for 
architect to ‘design around them.” 


assumption IY: 


That, despite urban redevelopment 
possibilities & practices, problem of 
large site acquisition will be diffi- 
cult to solve. This may hamper & 
restrict both location & design of 
school buildings, particularly on sec- 
ondary level, unless: 
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inference: 


We take a much needed & long over- 
due look at secondary education. 
If we do we may modify radically 
our thinking & planning of these 
schools. We might find that what 
we need in secondary education can 
be facilitated by a school plant, ele- 
ments of which are located at nu- 
merous places for a variety of educa- 
tional purposes throughout city. Bill 
Caudill’s ‘’classroom in a_court- 
house’’ is but one of many possibili- 
ties if we go at task of breaking 
down 4 walls of school building & 
breaking out of isolation of class- 
room from realities of life of com- 
munity. We have tended to avoid 
this look into past by hiding behind 
term flexibility. This is an insuffi- 
cient answer. We need some posi- 
tive statements about goals, pro- 
grams & methods for a secondary 
educational desirable at once for our 
kind of society in second half of 
20th century & incorporating best we 
know about growth, development & 
learning. Usual list of generalities 
is not enough. They must be de- 
veloped in detail & with recognition 
of specific local community needs 
if they are to be of significant in- 
tluence in modernizing educational 
program & secondary school plants. 


Secondary education in many ways 
today is concerned with learning ab- 
stractions about other people’s ab- 
stractions about someone else’s ex- 
perience! 


conclusion: 


Perhaps we need to take fresh look 
both at adolescent’s world & adult 
world around him. Might we not 
find that much of what passes for 
education in our high schools today 
is of little meaning? Educator now 
has important & difficult task of 
helping reformulate a secondary 
education program which is ade- 
quate to task today. Architect can- 
not do this for him (although some 
architects seem to be more con- 
cerned with educational problems & 
have real insight into them). Until 
these programs begin to emerge & 
take form the architect must seek 
to build around most restrictive 
building code of all — that of anti- 
quated educational thought & plans. 
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Factory-controlled materials, cement, re- 
inforcement, admixtures, & water, are in- 
spected to see that they meet specifica- 
tion requirements & that they are prop- 
erly stored, handled « used. If mate- 
rials are inspected for acceptance before 
being shipped to job, their condition 
should be checked for damage during 
shipment & storage. Ordinarily, contra- 
ctor’s records pertaining to shipments of 
materials are made available to inspector. 


cement: 


_ Testing cement for accep*ance is essen- 
tially laboratory task & is not discussed 
herein. Usually cement is sampled at 
mill & tested in laboratory selected by 
owner. Sometimes report of mill labora- 
tory analysis is accepted as sufficient. 
Field inspector checks incoming  ship- 
ments against notices of acceptance & 
examines cement for any signs of loss, 
contamination, or exposure to moisture 
during shipment. 


Once a cement has been accepted, part 
of field inspector’s duty is to be sure 
no other cement is substituted. Effective 
method is to maintain a small supply of 
accepted cement & use a pinch of it, 
pressed adjacent to a pinch of cement in 
use on palm of hand. Resultant colori- 
metric comparison will often serve to in- 
dicate change & need of sampling cement 
in use for laboratory acceptance. Under 
many specifications, such a change re- 
quires forbidding further concreting un- 
til inspector’s superiors make decision to 
use or reject based on laboratory tests. 
If cement is to be sampled at job, every 
care should be taken to secure represen- 
tative sample of portion in question. 
*Most of material for this series is condensed from 


“ACI Manual of Concrete Inspection,” 1954 
edition 
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@) ARCHITECTURAL ABSTRACTS & 


FIELD INSPECTION OF FACTORY-CONTROLLED CONCRETE 


MATERIALS 


American Concrete Institute series: item 3 


by Paul Rice, technical director, ACI* 


Usually one sample is taken for each 400 
bbl or less of cement. Samples for test 
should consist of at least 8 lb each or at 
least 4 lb each when they are to be com- 
posited into an 8 lb sample. If cement 
is in sacks a small quantity should be 
taken from one sack in each 40 — these 
amounts should be well mixed & a sam- 
ple chosen by means of a sample splitter 
or by method of quartering. If cement 
is shipped in bulk, samples may be taken 
with a sampling tube or shovel inserted 
at various points, or by drawing off a 
considerable quatity of cement at dis- 
charge opening. 


So-called “hot cement,” formerly con- 
sidered to be indication of possible un- 
soundness of freshly manufactured ce- 
ment, is of no consequence regarding 
soundness provided cement passes stand- 
ard soundness test. In hot weather, use 
of hot cement contributes to early stiffen- 
ing of concrete & later to shrinkage crack- 
ing on cooling. However, in average 
mix, contribution of cement to increase 
temperature of concrete would be only 
about 1/3 of that for water, or about 
1/6 of that for aggregate batched at 
same temperature. “Flash set” & prema- 
ture stiffening of concrete due to an un- 
satisfactory cement should not be con- 
fused with premature stiffening due to 
excessive absorption of wa‘er by aggre- 
gates or subgrade or to excessive heat- 
ing & drying of concrete due to sun & 
wind. In cold weather, premature stif- 
fening may be caused by over-heating 
materials or concrete or by adding hot 
water to cement before it reaches ag- 
gregates. 


Premature s‘iffening of concrete may oc- 
casionally be due to characteristics of 
cement, especially if cement is finely 
ground. In such cases, rapid reduction 
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in slump will be observed soon after 
concrete has been discharged from mixer. 
If mix is made originally wet enough to 
compensate for loss in slump, concrete is 
likely to bleed badly. Usually extra mix- 
ing will prevent (or reworking will cor- 
rect) stiffening without addition of 
water. If not, & if other possible sources 
of stiffening have been eliminated, ce- 
ment should be re-tested. 


Throughout storing & conveying of ce- 
ment at job, cement should be exposed as 
little as practicable to air because mois- 
ture in air causes partial hydration. If 
cement becomes lumpy during storage, 
its use may be permitted if lumps are 
soft enough to be crushed between thumb 
& fingers or if harder lumps are removed 
by screening, provided that reclaimed 
cement is otherwise suitable. 


Sack cement is usually batched by sack- 
ful considering one sack as 94 lb or 1 
cf. Bulk cement is invariably batched 
by weight usually within a specified toler- 
ance of 1%. At frequent intervals, in- 
spector should examine operation of 
weighing equipment, check it for zero 
load & note particularly whether any 
cement or other material adheres to hop- 
per or connections & decreases amount 
of cement received by a given weight. 
By means of test weights he should check 
scales from time to time as may appear 
to be necessary. 


water: 


Only rarely is available water unsuit- 
able for concrete making. Ordinarily, 
fact that any harmful impurities, al- 
kalies, decayed vegetable matter, oil, 
sewage, or excessive amounts of salt are 
present will be known. Water of doubt- 
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CONCRETE—FIELD INSPECTION (concluded) 


ful quality should be submitted for lab- 
oratory analysis or test or if time is avail- 
able, specimens of concrete or mortar 
containing the water should be tested. 


Most specifications require that water be 
measured with a tolerance of 1%. Water 
is usually measured by volume in a cali- 
brated tank although it may be weighed 
or metered. “Tank or meter should be 
calibrated by measuring or weighing sam- 
ple batches of water drawn out for vari- 
ous settings of device. “There should be 
no leakage into pipe leading to mixer 
either from measuring device or from 
any connections or valves. No arrange- 
ment of valves should be used which al- 
lows unmeasured water to flow into mix- 
ture from a tank that is being charged 
or discharged. 


Mixer man tends to use more mixing 
water than necessary to increase flow- 
ability of concrete. Hence, inspector 
should observe closely any addition of 
mixing water, particularly if it is not 
measured. If small quantities of water 
are added late in mixing of a batch, mix- 
ing should continue long enough to in- 
corporate this water. 


steel reinforcement: 


Steel reinforcement is usually purchased 
under one of ASTM specifications. In 
general, purchase specifications cover 
method of manufacture, certain chemical 
requirements, tests in tension & in bend- 
ing, permissible variations in weight, 
finish of surface & marking. Usually re- 
inforcement is inspected for acceptance 
at mill & is shipped to job in bundles 
marked with tags. Inspector should 
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check each shipment, see that it has been 
covered by mill inspection, & that steel 
has not been damaged, either bent or ex- 
cessively rusted in storage or en route. 
A light film of red rust is not seriously 
objectionable (in fact, its roughness im- 
proves bond) but a heavy coating con- 
sisting of flakes or scales that fly off when 
bar is bent or struck with a hammer 
should be removed. 


admixtures: 


Materials other than cement, aggregate 
& water in concrete are called admix- 
tures. Specifications may require or per- 
mit an admixture to be used in concrete 
as a workability agent, an accelerator, a 
retarder, a pozzolan, an integral water- 
proofer, a hardener, a coloring agent, or 
a curing agent. For acceptance of such 
materials usually either ananlysis is per- 
formed in laboratory or reliance is 
placed on manufacturer's statements. 
With regard to admixtures, inspection 
consists in seeing that they conform to 
appropriate specifications so far as can be 
determined in field, that they are stored 
without contamination or deterioration, 
that they are accurately measured, & that 
they are introduced into batch as spe- 
cified. For example, usually specifica- 
tions require that calcium chloride be 
dissolved before being added to batch. 
It is essential that specified quantity be 
used. Omission of an admixture upon 
which mix design is based will result in 
non-uniform concrete at best. Many ad- 
mixtures, in quantities more than those 
specified, are extremely injurious. Com- 
mon error of adding a double quantity 
of admixture is to be avoided in particu- 
lar. 


(Next issue: 
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Since field inspection does not include 
acceptance tests on factory-controlled 
materials, it is seldom that inspector has 
an occasion to reject these materials. It 
is rather a problem of remaining alert 
to notice any mishandling, injury, or sub- 
stitution of materials already accepted. 
An inspector must possess confidence & 
authority necessary to prohibit immedi- 
ately use of such materials based upon his 
visual inspection only, since check tests to 
confirm his judgment require consider- 
able time. After stopping use of doubtful 
materials, field inspector’s further actions 
are limited to sampling for laboratory 
analysis. Borderline instances of ques- 
tionable materials not noticed until con- 
creting has begun or material substituted 
during concreting operation when sup- | 
ply of accepted materials has been ex- 
hausted will be certain to provoke heated 
controversy. 


Avoiding & settling these controversies 
requires an especially skilled, tactful in- 
spector & an aggressive, unyielding in- — 
sistence on good concrete on the part of 
the architect. A good inspector can avoid — 


.many last-minute rejections thru fore- 


sight & close cooperation with contrac- 
tor. Unavoidable last-minute rejections 
must be supported by architect — even — 
to owner whom he represents —if field 
inspection is to have any significance. It 
is well for architect to remember at such 
times that inspector is his representative 
& that the unavoidable controversy is a 
result of his doing a good job. 


“Proportioning—Key to 
Uniform Concrete’) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 


re tee, 
ARCHITECT-CLIENT AGREEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Reported by 


HE FOLLOWING QUESTIONNAIRE is 

to secure information useful to national 
and chapter committees on Office Prac- 
tice. AlA members are asked to fill in 
this questionnaire and forward it to their 
chapter Office Practice Committee or di- 
rect to AlA Headquarters, Washington. 


Answers to these questions, together with 
hoped for additional comment and sugges- 
tions will provide AIA Office Practice Com- 
mittee with final information needed to com- 
plete revisions to present Architect-Client 
Agreement forms and to prepare others now 
in process. 


1 and 2— REVISION NEEDED: 


Existing Architect-Client forms are not being 
used sufficiently by the profession. It is 
felt that reason for this may be chiefly that 
practice methods have changed and existing 
agreement forms need bringing up to date. 
It is hoped that with proper revision much 
greater use by the profession will result. 


question 1: to what extent do you estimate 
architects in your area use ex- 
isting Architect-Client forms? 


% of all projects 


question 2: in your opinion are the AIA 
Architect-Client Agreement 


forms presently available: 
a. fully satisfactory? 
b. adaptable? 


c. need revision? 
remarks: 


3. STATEMENT OF ARCHITECT’S RESPON- 
SIBILITIES: 


There is widespread feeling that present 
agreements do not cover in sufficient detail 
responsibilities of architect to his client. The 
committee feels that work normally included 
under each phase of architect’s work should 
be spelled out in somewhat greater detail. 
There should certainly be no doubt when 
_ each phase ends and when fees are due ar- 
chitect. It has been frequently charged 
(many attorneys so state) that present agree- 
ment is unilatera! in favor of architect. We 
presently spell out in detail what clients 
must do and furnish, but we largely leave out 
any detail as to what architect will do. 


do you agree that a more de- 
tailed statement of architect’s 
services is desirable in the 
standard Architect-Client 
Agreement? 


question 3: 


yes no 


remarks: 
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4. REIMBURSEMENT FOR ARCHITECT’S 
UNUSUAL EXPENSE: 


Many architects have pointed out that state- 
ments in present agreement forms pertaining 
to reimbursements to architect are not suffi- 
ciently specific and that each item for reim- 
bursement should be separately listed so they 
can be marked out of agreement if desired. 
It would appear that a number of items now 
frequently furnished without additional fee, 
should be paid for by client as reimbursable 
items. 


a. Reimbursement for architect's travel ex- 
pense by client is a point of considerable 
variance in policy. Committee feels that 
any special travel ordered by client should be 
reimbursed. Committee questions soundness 
of charging travel expense to client in con- 
nection with conferences during preliminary 
and working drawing period and with super- 
vision during construction, wherever the loca- 
tion, except possibly when client seeks out 
architect. This is a matter for negotiation 
between architect and his client, in any case, 
but should be clarified. 


question 4a: is it local practice to secure re- 
imbursement for all travel as 
outlined? 


yes 


no 


remarks: 


b. Reproduction of drawings and specifica- 
tions both should be reimbursed in lieu of 
only drawings as at present. Some members 
suggest that reproduction applies to all sets 
required over and above some stated num- 
ber. This is based on local custom and also 
on possibility that at least one set must be 
delivered to justify payment. A blank could 
be included in which to insert number of 
sets included. Committee is in agreement 
that it is frequently to client’s benefit to 
put out a large number of sets of prints, but 
that architect certainly should not be penal- 
ized by having to furnish an unlimited num- 
ber of sets of documents. If a limit is made 
it should be standard for region, state or 
chapter area. 


question 4b: is it local practice to secure 
reimbursement for reproduc- 
tion of drawings? 


yes no 


reproduction of specifications? 


yes no 
remarks: 


number of sets— limited— 
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c. Special consultant fees such as for hos- 
pital, school or other planning consultants 
are rightly reimbursable, it seems to Com- 
mittee, if client specifically requests such 
consultants. Otherwise, architect may call 
them in at his own expense if he so desires, 
so long as they assist him in performing his 
normal architectural services. They should 
not be used to do work beyond scope of usual 
architectural agreement just as a job-getter. 


question 4c: is it local practice to secure re- 


imbursement for _ hospital, 
school and other planning con- 
sultants? 

yes no—— 
remarks: 


d. Models, renderings, special furniture lay- 
outs, etc, usually should be paid for as a re- 
imbursable item if they are asked for by 
client for his particular use. If architect 
resorts to this method of explaining project 
to his client then no reimbursement should 
be requested unless agreement is reached 
in advance as to scope and amount. 


question 4d: is it local practice to secure 
reimbursement for models, 
rederings, special furniture 
layout, etc? 


yes——-_ no 


remarks: 


e. Other items of expense that arise on jobs 
from time to time should be studied with a 
view of reimbursement. Profits can vanish 
if too many of these items are permitted to 
drain them off. 


is it local practice to secure re- 
imbursement for work or dis- 
bursements requested or 
ordered of architect by client? 


question 4e: 


yes no—— 


remarks: 
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ARCHITECT-CLIENT AGREEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE (continued) 


5. INCREASED FEES: 


An increasing number of items of work that 
should be basis for increase in architect's 
fee are arising in connection with the jobs. 
Fee schedules should be revised or a method 
of payment devised to reflect inclusion of 
such items as a part of architect’s work and 
responsibility. 


a. Programming is normally considered 
client’s responsibility, yet on job after job 
architect must work out his program as he 
goes along. This takes time and effort and, 
if it is to be done by architect, basic fee 
probably should be increased accordingly. 
With increased complexities of buildings to- 
day, programming is very important. 


question 5a: do you believe that written pro- 
gram should be prepared by 
client for use by architect with 
or without architect’s assist- 
ance? 


no 


yes 


do you believe architect should 
have an increase in his fee if 


he must assist client in this 
work? 

yes no 
remarks: 


b. Delinquency or insolvency on part of client 
or contractor or in case of fire loss can cause 
much extra work for architect. He should 
be paid for such work, and it would seem 
that a multiple of personnel expense for 
completing work would be simple way of 
handling matter of such additional services. 


question 5b: is it local practice to secure ad- 
ditional payment to architect 
because of delinquency or in- 
solvency of client or contractor, 
or in case of fire loss? 


yes no 


do you agree that architect 
should be reimbursed? 


yes no 


remarks: 


¢. As-built drawings have long been ignored 
by many architects. Committee feels this 
apathy must cease and that architect must 
assume his full responsibility for this impor- 
tant project service. Present fees normally 
do not cover this work. Basic fee should be 
increased to take care of this expense or a 
fee based on multiple of direct personnel 
expense should be charged. 
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question 5c: do you agree architect should 
prepare as-built drawings? 


yes no 


do you agree architect’s fee 
should be increased because of 
this work? 


yes no 


remarks: 


d. Estimates: The profession has come to as- 
sume responsibility for designing a project 
within a fixed budget. This is particularly 
true if cost limitations are placed on project 
by law, bond issue or otherwise. It then 
becomes necessary for architect to know his 
costs. Usually it is only when client dictates 
all three items: szze, quality and cost —that 
this cannot be done. Problem and respon- 
sibility of securing estimates should be the 
architect’s and fee should be adjusted to 
include this expense to architect. Hereto- 
fore it has normally been a reimbursable 
item that was sometimes included, sometimes 
not, at pleasure of client. 


As a matter of policy Committee believes 
estimates should be included for all projects 
and fees adjusted to include this if necessary. 


question 5d: is it local practice to include 
additional payment for prelim- 
inary estimates? 


no 


yes 


detailed estimates? 


no 


yes 


do you believe architect should 
be reimbursed? 


no 


yes 


remarks: 


e. Consultation on purchase of furnishings, 
equipment, etc is another instance of extra 
service to client. It is feeling of Committee 
that this is over and above normal scope of 
architect’s services, and that a fee should be 
specifically included for this service. Com- 
mittee is of opinion that this item could be 
on a percentage of cost of purchases thus 
made — actual rate to be determined locally. 
Work also could be done on a per diem basis. 


question 5e: is it local practice to include 
additional payment for consul- 
tation on purchase of furnish- 


ings, etc? 


yes no 


do you believe architect should 
be paid for this service? 


yes no 


remarks: 
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f. Many architects have incorporated special 
provision in their agreements so they are not 
penalized when client decides to make a 
change in “scope of work,” either before or 
after bidding documents have been com- 
pleted and either before or after contract has 
been awarded. This can be a very impor- 
tant item. Committee agrees that archi- 
tect should be reimbursed on basis of a 
multiple of his direct personnel expense for 
making changes to drawings, etc, whether 
for increase or decrease in scope, if this 
occurs prior to taking bids or after taking 
bids. Architect should be paid his fee on 
basis of bid price of project for services 
rendered thru working drawing stage if 
changes follow this phase. He should be 
paid a supervision fee based on actual cost 
of work constructed. No reduction in fee 
should be made by virtue of change orders 
issued omitting work during construction 
period, and a fee should be charged for 
change orders which reduce or increase scope 
of work. If a goodly number of these occur, 
they can represent considerable expense to 
architect. 


question 5f: is it local practice to include 
additional payment for deduc- 
tions in contract by change 
order? . 


yes no 


payment for changes due to 
change in scope of the work? 


no 


yes 


payment for increase in work ~ 
by change order? 


no 


yes 


do you agree architect should 
be reimbursed? 


no 


yes 


remarks: 


6. CLIENT’S APPROVAL: 


Committee feels that definite approval 
should be obtained from client at each stage 
of work thru working drawings period. This 
will give a large measure of legal protection 
to architect. A place could be included on 
title block for signature of client or his rep- 
resentative, 


question 6: is it at present local practice 


to obtain client’s definite ap- 


proval of drawings at each 
stage? 
yes no 


do you agree with committee 
that this is advisable? 


yes 


no 


remarks: 
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7. STAGES OF ARCHITECT'S WORK: 


The Committee on Office Practice has 
under preparation an Architect-Client Agree- 
ment which provides for four stages in ar- 
chitect’s work. This has been very well re- 
ceived in a number of areas where it is now 
used and also where attention has been 
called to this division of work. Four stages 
Proposed are: 


a. Schematic design —10% of total fee: 


Architect collaborates with his client in ana- 
lyzing requirements of project. He considers 
client’s present and future needs, site sur- 
roundings, ordinances, time factors, and 
financial aspects of general program. He 
Prepares general plan, design, construction, 
cost and a construction calendar. 


b. Preliminary design ——20% of total fee: 


When client accepts schematic design for 
project, architect then develops scheme 
studies, considering legal requirements, 
placement, materials, equipment and meth- 
ods of construction. From this study, archi- 
tect evolves basic freliminary drawings. 
These are supplemented by recommenda- 
tions on construction, materials and equip- 
ment; estimate of time required for com- 
pletion; estimate of probable cost consider- 
ing basic drawings, recommendations and 
current prices of materials and labor. All 
basic decisions by client are made during 
this period. 


ce. Working drawings —45% of total fee: 


Following formal approval of basic design 
and recommendations, architect produces 
working drawings, specifications, bid forms, 
and other bidding documents. 


d. Supervision — 25% of total fee: 


Architect calls for bids based on working 
drawings and advises client on their accept- 
ance and on form of contract. He checks 
shop drawings, models and samples and pre- 


Committee does not feel that five stages are 
necessary, but does believe four stage agree- 
ment will serve a good purpose. It will make 
a more orderly process for preliminary work. 
It will discourage going directly into work- 
ing drawings from schematic drawings and 
will protect responsible practitioners in that 
all decisions can be called for from client 
before working drawings are begun. 


question 7: is it a prevalent practice in 
your area to divide work into 
more than the three stages of 
work named in existing stand- 


ard AIA agreement forms? 


yes no: 


do you agree this four phase 
breakdown has merit? 


yes: no—— 


remarks: 


8. MONTHLY BILLING BY ARCHITECT: 


Committee on Office Practice feels the 
Architect should invoice his client monthly 
for work completed to date. It is proposed 
that such provision be included in new Ar- 
chitect-Client agreement forms. This may 
not affect small jobs, but it will be very im- 
portant on larger jobs. 


pares supplementary detail drawings. At question 8: is it common practice in ate 
intervals he visits site to supervise construc- area to invoice client mone y 
tion, counseling with contractor on proper during each stage of work?— 
execution of work called for in contract doc- Ist— 2nd— 3rd— 
‘uments. He keeps records and accounts, ree ie aoe 
issues change orders and issues to contractor 
Certificates for Payment as evidence of work 
properly executed for which payment is due 
contractor from client. do you believe invoicing should 
be done periodically? 
es no—— 
Suggestion has been made for a 5th stage y 
which would include only bid-taking period. remarks: 
There is some merit in this since fees for 
first three stages must be based on archi- 
tect’s estimates of construction cost. When 
bids are received there is a definite basis for 
determining fee. A 5th pay period would 
serve to balance out fee due to that point on 
basis of actual cost of work. Suggestion 
is that a percentage should be taken from 
working drawings and supervision to pay for 
this service. 
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9. FULL TIME SUPERVISION: 


Some architects report that their clients in- 
sist they furnish full-time sucervision during 
construction without reimbursement over 
their normal fee. Committee on Office 
Practice does not believe full-time archi- 
tect’s superintendence to be necessary e€x- 
cept on very large projects. If a full-time 
“Project Inspector’ (clerk of the works) is 
desired the architect should be reimbursed 
for salary of such person. Architect should 
be judge as to when his own representative 
is needed full-time and should supply such 
supervision without additional compensation 
but only under such circumstances. He 
should not be required to furnish a project 
inspector without reimbursement. 


question 9: is it a custom in your chapter 


area for architect to furnish 
full-time supervsion during 
construction? 

yes no—— 
remarks: 


10. MAXIMUM BUDGET FIGURE: 


Committee on Office Practice feels that 
when a maximum budget figure exists it 
should be stated in agreement between ar- 
chitect and his client. Architect then must 
design within this budget. Comments per- 
taining to “Se — Estimates” above, apply to 
this. 


is it customary to include maxi- 
mum budget figure in Archi- 
tect-Client agreement where 
such figure exists? 


question 10: 


yes no 


if such a figure exists do you 
agree that it should be in- 
cluded as a protection to archi- 
tect and client? 


yes no—— 


remarks: 
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ARCHITECT-CLIENT AGREEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE (concluded) 


11. CLERK OF THE WORKS — OBSOLETE 
TERM: 


Committee on Office Practice is in agree- 
ment that the term “‘clerk of the works’ is 
obsolete. It has voted to search for a new 
term more descriptive of position in today’s 
practice as a replacement of this term. The 
term “‘clerk of the works’’ would probably 
be retained in forthcoming edition of AIA 
documents in parenthesis to provide a period 
of transition. 


The term ‘’Project Inspector’ has been most 
often suggested. It differentiates this posi- 
tion from ‘‘Architect’s Representative’’ or 
“Architect’s Field Superintendent’’ who visits 
work periodically and completes architect's 
obligation for supervision of the work. 


Committee also contemplates giving a name 
to the ‘’Architect’s Representative’’ who 
supervises the work and thus would dif- 
ferentiate between the two positions. 


question 11: 
a. mark replacement for term 
“clerk of the works” you think 
most descriptive of present day 
status given this position: 


Le Project Inspector. 

2s Project Architectural 
Inspector. 

he Resident Inspector. 

4. 


b. mark term you believe will 
best describe Architect’s Rep- 
resentative who makes periodic 
trips to supervise construction: 


1. Architect’s Supervisor. 

74, Architect’s Represen- 
tative. 

3. Architect’s Field Su- 
perintendent 

4. 

remarks: 


12. EXTRA PAYMENT FOR PLUMBING, 
ELECTRICAL & HEATING-AIR CON- 
DITIONING LET SEPARATELY: 


Committee on Office Practice feels generally 
that more work and responsibility for archi- 
tect is involved when any work is let separate 
from general contract. Therefore fee should 
be increased commensurate with added ex- 
pense to architect. Presently it is customary 
to add 4% if other portions of work are 
contracted for separately. Since usually 
these other ‘’separate contracts’’ are for 
work of no great magnitude it is believed 
this percentage should not apply to plumb- 
ing, electrical and heating-air conditioning 
work. Committee generally does feel it 
should not be less than 2% additional. This 
is a matter for determination by chapters, 
states or regions. 
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question 12: is an additional fee normally 
paid in your area for plumbing, 
electrical and heating-air con- 
ditioning work? 


yes no 


do you agree these should be? 


no. 


yes 


remarks: 


13. CONSTRUCTION WORK LET COST- 
PLUS: 


Suggestion has come to Committee that a 
differential in fee should be made on con- 
struction let cost-plus. It is stated there is 
much more work and expense required of 
architect on such projects than when work is 
handled on a lump-sum basis. Matter of 
fee to be charged should be determined by 
regions, states, or chapters and should be 
included in respective schedule of fees. 


question 13: is more than normal fee re- 
ceived in your area for con- 
struction work let entirely on a 
cost-plus basis? 


yes no—— 


do you agree a higher fee 
should be charged? 


yes 


no 


remarks: 


14. GENERAL: 


A number of other suggestions have come 
to Committee’s attention —some legal, 
some of a practical nature. These will be 
given study as final draft of new agreements 
is made. Among these suggestions are the 
following: 


a. Number all lines so reference can be 
made to blanks by “‘line-number’’ when dic- 
tating fill-ins for agreement and naming any 
deletions. 


b. A more complete statement of that which 
constitutes extra work should be provided. 


c. A definite basis of paying for extra work 
should be spelled out. A multiple of per- 
sonnel expense of completing such work has 
been suggested with a blank provided for 
such multiple. Multiple should be determ- 
ined in each area having an established 
minimum fee schedule and would be norm- 
ally same as that set up for agreement made 
on multiple of personnel expense basis. 
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d. Clarify article on assignments at it per- 
tains to assignment of architect’s responsi- 
bility as contrasted with financial assignment 
by architect to obtain funds to produce work. 
There is a feeling by some that this last 
should be permitted automatically, up to a 
certain per cent of total fee, without refer- 
ence to the client. 


e. Spell out architect’s responsibilities under 
“Article 7, Supervision of the Work’ so it 
will be parallel with Article 38 and 39 of 
the General Conditions. 


f. It has been suggested by some individual 
architects that there should be a provision 
for termination in the Architect-Client 
Agreement and a basis for payment set up 
therein in case architect or client finds it 
necessary, or to be in best interest of all, to 
cancel agreement. 


g. Arbitration stipulations should cover more 
nearly same subject matter covered in 
Article 40 of General Conditions of Owner- 
Contractor Agreement for General Construc- 
tion. 


h. Provide for carrying of liability and other 
insurance by architect to protect client from 
damages resulting from architect or his em- 
ployees doing work on client’s property or ; 
from liability from any source that might re- 
sult in bankruptcy of architect while engaged 
in fulfilling his obligations to his client. 


-i. Reorganize material so client’s responsi- 


bilities, architect’s responsibilities, reimburse- 
ments to architects, etc, are better segre- - 
gated. 


Committee invites comment on each ques- 
tion. It wants additional suggestions for 
improvement. As a part of the study of all 
contract documents of the Institute, Com- 
mittee will prepare a background statement 
pertaining to each document and an instruc- 
tion sheet will be prepared for each which 
will point out in detail: material to be in- 
serted in each blank, limitations which must 
be determined, and points architect should 
be on alert for in preparing agreement be- 
tween himself and his client. These sheets 
will be sold as a part of agreement form so 
they will always be available. It is expected 
that a new format will be worked out for 
each form. 


Above questions will apply to all Architect- 
Client Agreement forms. Under revision or 
in course of preparation by Committee at 
this time are following types of Architect- 
Client forms: 


a. PERCENTAGE OF COST OF WORK 


1. engineers fee included 
3 and 4-phase 


2. engineers fee paid by client 
3 and 4-phase 


b. MULTIPLE OF DIRECT PERSONNEL 
EXPENSE 


c. STIPULATED SUM 
d. FEE PLUS EXPENSE 


e. LETTER FORM OF AGREEMENT (appli- 
cable to any of above) 
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/ 1955 BUILDING PRODUCTS 
LITERATURE COMPETITION 


| The following Certificates of Awards in 
) The 1955 Building Products Literature 
| Competition were presented by M. Ed- 
' win Green, FAIA, Chairman of The 
Jury of Awards, at luncheon of The 
Producers’ Council on Monday, 20 June 
1955, preceding opening of The Insti- 
tute’s 87th Annual Convention in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: 


CLASS | 


Literature concerned primarily 
basic technical information: 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Sound absorption coefficients of architec- 


tural acoustical materials 
Acoustical Materials Association 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
Metal lath technical bulletins 


Metal Lath Manufacturers Association 
Owens-Illinois glass block architectural 
catalog 
Kimbie Glass 
Owens-Illinois 
Store front details 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Grilles 

Hendrick Manufacturing Company 
Technical notes on brick & tile construc- 
tion 

Structural Clay Products Institute 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Specifications — structural clay products 
Structural Clay Products Institute 
Structural clay products catalog 

The Clay Products Association of the South- 
west 

Marble used as a radiation shield 
Marble Institute of America, Inc. 
High-strength bolting for structural 
joints 

Bethlehem Steel Company 
Estimating production & 
costs 

Louis Dallavia 


with 


Company, a subsidiary of 


construction 


CLASS Il 


Literature offering technical informa- 
tion confined to particular products of 
a single manufacturer: 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Data manual 55 — hauserman movable 
interiors 

The E F Hauserman Company 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 

steel & aluminum 


Fenestra building 


panels 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
Pittsburgh doorways 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Overly door frames & doors 
Overly Manufacturing Company 
Ceco windows & doors 

Ceco Steel Products Corporation 
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TECHNICAL NEWS 


LCN door closers 
LCN Closers, Inc 
American Standard hospital equipment 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation 


Milcor metal lath & accessories 
Inland Steel Products Company 
Zurn roof drains 

J A Zurn Manufacturing Company 
Selection manual no. 50 
Anemostat Corporation of America 


HONORABLE MENTION 


The Mosaic clay tile workbook for archi- 
tects 

The Mosaic Tile Company 

Tile — real clay tile 

American — Olean Tile Company 
Fenestra blue book of steel windows 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Armstrong floors & walls 

Armstrong Cork Company 


Owens-Illinois prefabricated _ toplite 
panels 
Kimble Glass Company, a _ subsidiary of 


Owens-Illinois 

Wakefield catalog 

The F W Wakefield Brass Company 
Prescolite 

Prescotlite Manufacturing Corporation 
Zurn hydrants 

J A Zurn Manufacturing Company 
Shower cabinets 

Fiat Metal Manufacturing Company 
Ceco open web steel joists 

Ceco Steel Products Corporation 
Sanymetal toilet compartments 
The Sanymetal Products Co, Inc 


CLASS Ill 


Literature of primarily promotional 


nature: 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
Architectural woodwork — brochure 
portfolio 

The Architectural Woodwork Institute 
Knoll office planned furniture 


Knoll Associates, Inc 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


Brick & tile series 

Structural Clay Products Institute 
Carlyle quarry tile 

The Mosaic Tile Company 
Cupples curtain walls 

Cupples Products Corporation 
The classroom of tomorrow 
Owens-Illinois 

Marble for the modern bank 
Marble Institute of America, Inc 
Granite in places of worship 
Cold Spring Granite Company 
Terra cotta & ceramic veneer 
Architectural Terra Cotta Institute 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Tone —a series 

Armstrong Cork Company 
Acousti-celotex product sheets 
The Celotex Corporation 
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Mosaic clay tile 

The Mosaic Tile Company 
Glen-Gery face brick 

Glen-Gery Shale Brick Corporation 
Skytrol glass blocks 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
The LCN no. 303 closer 

LCN Closers, Inc 

Metal lath news —a series 
Metal Lath Manufacturers Assoc 
Architectural plywoods 

Roddis Plywood Corporation 
Novoply 

US Plywood Corporation 

Fletcher granite 

H E Fletcher Company 

Ilco Indiana limestone 

Indiana Limestone Company, Inc 
Knoll index of contemporary design 
Knoll Associates, Inc 


CLASS IV 


Space advertising directed primarily to 
the architect: 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 


Modern door control by LON —a series 
LCN Closers, Inc 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


Bruce hardwood floors —a series 
E L Bruce Company 

Stone — a series 

Building Stone Institute 


HONORABLE MENTION 


New fiberglas installation method 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Cutting costs with brick & tile —a 
series 

Structural Clay Products Institute 
Curtain wall construction 

The Flour City Ornamental Iron Co 
Ceco aluminum windows 

Ceco Steel Products Corporation 
Flooring —a series 

Kentile, Inc 

PC Suntrol blocks 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Design it better with Pittsburgh glass 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Milcor steel trim —a series 

Inland Steel Products Company 
Open-web steel joists 

Bethlehem Steel Company 

Zourite 

The Kawneer Company 

Ceco-Meyer steelform construction —a 
series 

Ceco Steel Products Corporation 


THE JURY OF AWARDS 


Edward G Conrad, AIA 

H Griffith Edwards, AIA 

John R Magney, AIA 

D Kenneth Sargent, FAIA 

M Edwin Green, FAIA, Chairman 


Copies of the comprehensive report of 
the jury of awards are available upon re- 
quest to the Department of Education & 
Research. 
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Modular Measure 
Building Research Institute, National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research 
Council, Washington 25, DC June 1955. 
814 x 11, 67p, 75¢ 
The edited papers & discussions of The 
Research Correlation Conference en- 
titled, “Modular Coordination — Its 
Value in Contemporary Building,” con- 
ducted by the BRI at the National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, DC, 
December 9, 1954. 


Electrons, Atoms, Metals & Alloys 
William Hume-Rothery. London, Iliffe & 
Sons; New York, Philosophical Library. 
1955. 51%4 x 8%, 387p, $10.00 dt 

An attempt at presenting the funda- 

mentals of atomic theory in a form which 

will appeal to the practising metal- 
lurgist. Presented in the form of a con- 
versation between a young scientist & an 

older metallurgist. It is essentially a 

book describing what the new theories 

are about, rather than what they are. 


Mechanical & Electrical 
Buildings 

Charles de Van Fawcett & William J. 

McGuinness. 3rd ed, 1955. NY, John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc. 5%4 x 83%, 564p, $8.50 dty 
A standard text now appearing in a new 
edition extensively revised. Among the 
sections reflecting this revision are those 
on elevators & escalators; heating, with 
new material on radiant, perimeter & 
baseboard heating; lighting with atten- 
tion paid to modern types of fluorescent 
luminaries « troffer lighting. 


Equipment for 


Numerous other changes & an expansion 
of some 100 pages result in a volume 
which will continue to fill a useful « 
practical purpose. 


Jewish School Building Manual 
Isadore H. Braun. Board of Jewish Educa- 
tion, 72 E. 11th St, Chicago 5, Ill. 1954, 
6 x 9, 32p, $1.00 bpv 
A manual to assist in providing « plan- 
ning effective religious school buildings 
to meet needs of Jewish communities. 
Need for study of all needs of commu- 
nity is emphasized since a modern, well- 
planned Jewish school should serve vari- 
ous elements. 


Briefly discussed are such topics as site 
requirements, number of rooms, room 
decorations, Junior Synagogue, fire safety 
& sanitation, library, etc. Four examples 
of religious school buildings are de- 
scribed, with floor plans. | 
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Blueprint Reading for Home Builders 

J. Ralph Dalzell. McGraw-Hill, NY. 1955. 

9 x 12, 138p, $5.50 p 
Designed as a textbook for anyone wish- 
ing to know how to read & understand 
building blueprints. Building mechanic, 
real estate operator or homeowner could 
all use it to advantage. Different types 
of plans are treated in separate chapters, 
ie, elevation, views, plan views, section 
views, detail views, mechanical details, 
survey & plot plans. As examples a split 
level, l-story & 2-story house are treated 
in detail. 


Useful features are lists of terms, sym- 
bols « abbreviations used. “The archi- 
tect may wish to know of its availability 
for the client who wants to know what 
it is all about. 


Batiment 

Ch. Mondin. Paris, Dunod. 67th ed, 1955. 

314 x 534, 2 vols, 480 Fr F/vol dt 
Two-volume pocket handbook on build- 
ing, now appearing in a new edition be- 
cause of progress in techniques as well as 
recent modifications in rules & legisla- 
tion pertaining to construction. Covers 
all phases of building & will be of value 
to anyone needing a knowledge of French 
practice. 


Jequipe ma cuisine et ma salle d’eau 
Ch. Mondin. Paris, Dunod. 1955. 5% x 
81%, 150p, 450 Fr F dsv 
A description of the various types of 
equipment that are used in the kitchen 
& bathroom of the French home. Num- 
erous illustrations are given including 
even minor electric appliances. 


Je construis ma maison sans capitaux 

Ch. Mondin. Paris, Dunod. 2nd ed, 1955. 

514 x 814, 221p, 650 Fr F dpt 
This book serves as a general introduc- 
tion to the building of houses in France & 
is primarily designed for those who as 
owners or investors are building a house. 
Various methods of financing are dis- 
cussed in detail. ‘Then follow chapters 
on such topics as the legislation of build- 
ing, planning, materials of construction 
& various phases of construction opera- 
tions. ‘The final chapter treats briefly 
on the execution & regulation of the 
work, including the fact that the archi- 
tect’s fee is 8% on the first 3 million 
francs. 
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NFPA Standards 

1955 Editions of the following NFPA 
Standards are available from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St, Boston 10, Mass. 


NFPA No. 6-M A Guide for the Organiza- 
tion of Fire Safety in Modern Industrial 
Establishments 


434 x 7%, 18p, 35¢ 


NFPA No. 10 Standards for the Installa- 
tion, Maintenance and Use of First Aid 
Fire Appliances 


434 x 74, 70p, 50¢ 


NFPA No. 31 Standards for the Installa- 
tion of Oil Burning Equipment 


434 x 714, 62p, 50¢ 


NFPA No. 58 Standards for the Storage 
and Handling of Liquefied Petroleum 
Gases 


434 x 74, 78p, 35¢ 


NFPA No. 71 Standards for the Installa- 
tion, Maintenance and Use of Central Sta- 
tion Protective Signaling Systems for 
Watchman, Fire Alarm and Supervisory 
Service 


434 x 714, 26p, 25¢ 


NFPA No. 72 Standards for the Installa- 
tion, Maintenance and Use of Proprietary 
Auxiliary, Remote Station and Local Pro- 
tective Signaling Systems for Watchman, 
Fire Alarm and Supervisory Service 


434 x 714, 40p, 35¢ 
NFPA No. 82, 82A Standards for Incin- 
erators, Rubbish Handling 

434 x 71%, 25p, 35¢ 


NFPA No. 90B_ Standards for the Instal- 


lation of Residence Type Warm Air Heat- | 


ing and Air Conditioning Systems 
434 x 714, 18p, 35¢ 


NFPA No. 101B_ Fire Safety Standard for 
Existing Nursing, Convalescent and Old 
Age Homes 


434 x 714, 12p, 25¢ 


NFPA No. 101C_ Classification of Interior 
Finish for Life Safety in Buildings 


434 x 714, Op, 25¢ 


NFPA No. 220 Standard Types of Build- 
ing Construction 


434 x 7%, 5p, 25¢ 


NFPA No. 403 Suggested Aircraft Rescue 
and Fire Fighting Equipment for Airports 


434 x 774, 36p, 50¢ 


NFPA No. 801 Recommended Safe Prac- 
tice for Laboratories Handling Radioactive 
Materials 


434 x 714, 41p, 50¢ 
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ARCHITECTS & CONTRACTORS DISCUSS ECONOMIES OF MODULAR MEASURE 


The efficiency of Modular Measure & Modular drafting procedures has resulted 
in greater profits to the Architect & Contractor & a savings to the Owner. A 
panel discussion on this subject was conducted at the recent AIA National Con- 


vention in Minneapolis. 


Moderated by Architect M. Edwin Green, FAIA, the 
panel consisted of John R. Magney—Magney, Tusler x Setter, Architects 
Engineers, Minneapolis; Carl Lebeck, AGC, Pres., Lebech & Co., general con- 


tractors, Minneapolis; C. E. Silling, FAIA, Charleston, W. Va.; Bill 8. Mar- 
cum, Silling Associates; Herbert C. Edwards, H. C. Edwards & Co., Inc., ma- 
sonry contractor, Morgantown, W. Va.,; & Robert F. Knight, Southeastern 


Construction Co., AGC, Charlotte, N. C. 


Since the talks & discussions involved results from Modular drafting procedures, 
selections from 


Aim of program — “Discussion of the 
production of working drawings, spe- 
cifications, & the mechanism of actu- 
ally getting a building under construc- 


| JOHN R. MAGNEY, AIA: 


| If architects are going to gain the con- 
} fidence & keep the friendship of the client, 
they are going to have to do business in 
a businesslike manner. In order to do 
business in a businesslike manner, you 
have to have a system. For many thou- 
sands of years the architects have not 
| had a system. Now we have one & it Is 
a good system & it has to do primarily 
} with the preparation of contract docu- 
| ments, namely, the working drawings &, 
| of course, the construction drawings. 
This system is known as the Modular 
) system, Modular Measure. 


| The system has no disadvantage & the 
» advantages are many. In the first place, 
it is a system. Now we have a method 
' whereby we can produce these documents 
/in an orderly manner. 


The other advantages are that it is with 
'this system you can produce a better 
building at a lower construction cost. 
'And the one selfish reason which is a 
big advantage is that it will put money 
in your pocket. 
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the transcription are presented herewith. 


CARL LEBECK, GENERAL CON- 
TRACTOR, AGC: 


On this subject of Modular Measure, 
I think maybe I came into it in a way 
that has been rather interesting. 


When I first began to hear about it some 
years ago, I was in the materials busi- 
ness. The word was sort of mysterious 
&« I notice since that time it still seems to 
be that way for quite a few, even con- 
tractors in the business, & when it gets 
down to some of our carpenters & other 
tradesmen who have to lay out the var- 
ious pieces of work, they still are a 
little bit mystified as to what it means. 
However, to me, it has settled down to 
a standardization & simplification of the 
plan workings. 


I became aware of this quite a few years 
ago when Herbert Hoover was in charge 
of the. Bureau of Simplified. Practice, 
which set about simplification of a num- 
ber of items such as gauges, all types of 
building items, & did, I think, a magni- 
ficent job. At the time I was in the steel 
business & it was amazing to reduce the 
number of items & still take care of all 
the things you needed, the number of 
reinforcing bars, weights of structural 
pieces, & a great many other items. The 
mere fact that these have retained their 
position, & have not changed, seems to 
me indicates a definite acceptance of the 
necessity of simplification & standardi- 
zation, and there has grown out of that 
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a great number of trade associations hav- 
ing one primary purpose, the standardi- 
zation of their particular products. 
Everyone had a different size. It was 
a headache to everyone in the business, 
to the architect & owner as well. 


Those improvements have come through 
standardization. “That sort of thing is 
happening in your architectural business 
& I think Modular Measure is a step to- 
ward that same type of standardization 
simplification which will help all of us. 
I have been particularly interested in 
the standardization of the specification 
work, at least in this district. Most of 
the architects are using it now & I think 
it a very fine thing. It seems to cut 
a lot of problems out of the specifying 
of materials & it goes way down to the 
subcontractors. They realize where to 
look for their things quickly. Their 
estimating time is cut. “They probably 
have less surprise parties that bother 
the contracting business all too much & 
it has done, I think, a magnificent job 
in that regard. 


In the standardization of the plans, 
take a plan that is well laid out, Mod- 
ular arrangement is an easy one to esti- 
mate, I think. You don’t have to figure 
for your information. It seems to be 
quite readily available. I do think in 
the standardizing of it we have the same 
basis of approach which in the end makes 
for better operation of the business. 
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C. E. SILLING, FAIA: 


Our subject is “Keeping the Client a 
Friend”. It is a simple procedure: 


1. Furnish a complete set of prelim- 
inary drawings, carefully done to a 
carefully documented program & include 
therein a statement on materials & fin- 
ishes. 


2. Accompany this with a responsible 
cost estimate. 


3. Explain each adequately to your 
client. 


4. Require his written approval as a 
premise for the working drawing stage. 


5. Deliver the completed building 
within the cost estimate. 


There are those among us who say 
that the practice of architecture involves 
the man of art, the man of science & 
the man of business. Before our group 
discussion begins I would like to quote 
for you a dedication, beautifully writ- 
ten, by the politically controversial Dr. 
Oppenheimer : 


“Both the man of science & the man of 
art live always at the edge of mystery, 
surrounded by it; both always, as the 
measure of their creation, have had to 
do with the harmonizing of what is 
new & what is familiar, with the bal- 
ance between novelty & synthesis, with 
the struggle to make partial order in 
total chaos. “They can, in their work «& 
in their lives, help themselves, help one 
another & help all men. “They can make 
the paths that connect the villages of 
arts & sciences with each other, & with 
the world at large; the multiple, varied 
& precious bonds of a true & world-wide 
community. This cannot be an easy life. 
We shall have a rugged time of it to 
keep our minds open & to keep them 
deep, to keep our sense of beauty & our 
ability to make it, & our occasional abil- 
ity to make it, & our occasional ability 
to see it, in places remote & strange & 
unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged time 
of it, all of us, ... in keeping open 
the manifold, intricate, casual paths; 
to keep these flourishing in a great open 
windy world; but this is, as I see it, 
the condition of man; & in this condi- 
tion we can help, because we can love 
one another.” 


I think this quotation well measures 


the essential journey of our architec- 
tural contemporaries. 
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Research means to search again & again 
& again. It is a state of mind. We 
cannot plan discovery, but we can plan 
work that leads to discovery. I have 
talked Modular Measure & office prac- 
tice & extolled their virtues & profits, 
until I’m sure you would welcome new 
faces. I have with me today Exhibit 
A, a general contractor, who has done 
several million dollars worth of work 
from our Modular drawings, Exhibit B, 
a masonry contractor who has done a 
large amount of masonry work from our 
Modular drawings, & Exhibit C, a 
gentleman from our office who has made 
many of the drawings utilized on 
our work by Exhibits A and B. You 
will be free to ask these gentlemen ques- 
tions following their discussion. I am 
sure their proven statements will pro- 
voke your interest. 


Exhibit A is Mr. Robert F. Knight, W. 
Va. Manager for Southeastern Construc- 
tion Company, of Charlotte, N. C. 
Since 1949 this company has built for 
us Modular Measured jobs, under lump 
sum contracts, the project cost of which 


totals $11,124,000. Mr. Sewell, Exe- | 


cutive Vice President of this company, 
informed me that he has never lost 
money on any of our work, & that their 
Modular Measured experience with us 
has led them to seek out & bid sharply 
other work based on Modular Measure. 
He said that within the last three months 
they were awarded a $4 million Mod- 
ular Measured hospital on which they 
were $150,000 low, « that they were 
still satisfied their price contains a very 
satisfactory Modular Measured profit. 


ROBERT F. KNIGHT, GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR, AGC: 


Modular Measure tricked us a few years 
ago when we offered a bonus arrange- 
ment to the masonry contractor who 
follows me on this program today. 
However, it was a pleasant experience. 
On a $1,500,000 office building we were 
$20,000 lower than the next bidder. 
The job was for a large public utility; 
Silling Associates were its architects & 
the drawings were based on Modular 
Measure; our low price almost exactly 
paralleled Mr. Silling’s estimate, « he 
was sure we would make money. 
However, contractors learn to be skepti- 
cal, so one of our anchors to windward 
was this bonus arrangement for a 
prompt performance on masonry work. 
When the building was completed the 
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masonry contractor had made an un- 
usually large bonus, said it was like 
taking candy from a baby. We finished 
the job promptly with Owner & Archi- 
tect complimenting our performance. 
And we realized almost twice the net 
profit our original take-off sheet called 
for. This is not an isolated instance 
of profit for us where drawings are 
based on Modular Measure, nor can I 
recall a single circumstance where this 
system of dimensioning has caused dif- 
ficulty in securing proper sized build- 
ing materials. We like the system & 
believe there is profit in it for all con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Silling claims the organized clarity 
of Modular Measure has caused his 
office to recognize its entire method of 
working drawing presentation. We 
think their simple & systematic engineer- 
ing of methods of scheduling, detailing 
& notations gives a contractor’s estima- 
tor confidence in his take-offs and makes 
it easier for someone else to check the_ 
estimator’s quantities. We believe we 


( 


can estimate faster from such drawings. — 


The consistent, narrow spread of bids 
received by that office on job after job 
appears to confirm the idea that other 
contractors have a similar view. ; 
We are operating in 15 southern states. 
It is encouraging to see a widespread 
interest being manifested by architects 
in developing simpler, clearer & more 
complete bidding documents. We like 
Modular Measure & think it encourages 
other drafting procedures of pricing ad- 
vantage to the Owner. 


MODERATOR M. EDWIN GREEN, 
FAIA: 


Since 1949 Mr. Herbert C. Edwards 
of H. C. Edwards & Co., Inc. of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., has done, & is doing, 
the masonry work for the C. E. Silling 
& Associates. These jobs have been 
Modular Measured with projects costs 
totaling $24,958,000. Mr. Edward’s 
work on Modular Measured jobs was 
performed for three separate general 
contractors—Baker & Coombs, of Mor- 
gantown, (whose Modular Measured 
story was told by Mr. Coombs at the 
National Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington on last 9 December, & later was 
repeated in the AGC monthly magazine, 
also in a movie on the subject) ; South- 
eastern Construction Co., of Charlotte, 
N. C., & Virginia Engineering Co., Inc. 
of Newport News, Va. Mr. Edwards is 
willing to answer questions but asked 
me to read his statement, which follows: 
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H. C. EDWARDS, AGC: 


C. E. Silling « Associates use Modular 
Measure in laying out all their work. 
They use it exclusively. Because of 
this I follow their work like a mouse 
after cheese. I can do my work under 
Modular Measure cheaper and with 
less effort. All guesswork is avoided. 
The humoring of mortar joint widths 
is eliminated, both horizontally «& verti- 
cally. A Modular Measured story pole 
finds universal application, « I carry 
mine from Modular job to Modular job 
without change. On horizontal layout 
one brick & one joint equals 8”. I hold 
my steel tape at a corner, mark along 
the wall in multiples of 2’. This per- 
mits the start of masonry bond on any 
even foot. My foremen «& bricklayers 
find this system eliminates errors for 
them, makes their work easier & faster. 
I make more money on Modular Meas- 
ured masonry work than on non-mod- 
ular work. The work is neater, is a lot 
simpler, therefore moves faster. 


I like Modular Measure so well that I 
lose interest in figuring work dimen- 
sioned otherwise. Without the Modu- 
lar system I am involved in the slow, 
expensive method of laying every brick 
on the wall dry, then shifting and humor- 
ing them to equalize the joints. 


Last year Southeastern Construction Co. 
had two jobs within four blocks of each 
other, one Modular Measured by Sill- 
ing’s office, the other non-modular by 
others. “The contractor required me to 
take both jobs, or none. Reluctantly I 
accepted both, & put a first class foreman 
on each job, each one being experienced 
with Modular Measure. The Modular 
job moved briskly with small trouble 
to me. The non-modular job went slow- 
ly & expensively along with story pole 
adjustments, rowlocks at door frame 
heads, much clipping & bad temper with 
my experienced crew foreman. I made 
more profit than anticipated on the Mod- 
ular job, did the non-modular job on a 
charity basis. 


I recall some time ago that a contractor 
with a Modular Measured job asked me 
to visit the job for a discussion on mason- 
ry layout a week or two before the sche- 
duled start of masonry. He was amazed 
when I told him one day prior to the 
scheduled start was all that was necessary 
under Modular Measure. And I proved 
its advantages to him by performing at 
added profit for him. 
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To me, when plans are drawn using 
Modular Measure, it is like being in a 
well lighted room where everything can 
be seen very plainly, & you know exact- 
ly what is in the room. When a build- 
ing 1s designed without using Modular 
Measure, to me it is like going into a 
dark room feeling my way around and 
guessing what is inside. I can estimate 
faster & with more confidence from Mod- 
ular Measured drawings. The informa- 
tion I need is assembled & organized for 
me under that method. It encourages 
me to make a profit. And profits are 
nice things to have. 


C. E. SILLING: 


Mr. Edwards says he has made enough 
money from Modular Measure that if 
plans are not drawn on Modular Meas- 
ured basis he just doesn’t choose to figure 
the work. Now if you can get contrac- 
tors in that independent position, 
wouldn’t it be nice if the architects join- 
ed them? 


Exhibit C is Bill S. Marcum, of C. E. 
Silling «& Associates, whose beautiful 
Modular Measured working drawings 
have toured the country & been furnish- 
ed as exhibits to a dozen architectural 
schools. When Bill Marcum came to 
us in 1947 his architectural equipment 
consisted of a set of ulcers, a lengthy ex- 
perience as a tank commander under 
General Patton, high school education, 
& the energy & ambition to make him- 
self architecturally useful. 


BILL S$. MARCUM: 


Our office demands answers, & promptly. 
And we furnish them at a good price. 
It’s a mutual affair. In our drafting 
room, looking at our bonus opportunities, 
we used our heads to organize a simple, 
straightforward, complete factual state- 
ment of the construction requirements 
with a minimum of waste motion. We 
divide up the work, set up cross-checks 
for each other, draw neatly & to scale, 
examine & delineate completely every 
part of the building once, and in ade- 
quate detail. We try hard not to be 
repetitive. 


We found Modular Measure to be a 
great advantage in organizing our minds 
& disciplining our efforts. Soon we 
found its orderly procedures affecting 
our methods of presenting general & spe- 
cific notes on the drawings, & the con- 
tent of schedules. “The flattering ap- 
proval of our methods by contractors & 
suppliers is best exemplified in their sharp 
pricing of the work. I do not know of 
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a single instance where one of our jobs 
was shelved because we exceeded the bud- 
get. Complete structure & finish sche- 
dules accompany our preliminary sketches 
& budget estimates. Almost always the 
completed building finds an unexpended 
balance in the Owner’s account. We 
find that Owners like it that way. 


By the way, we are one month into the 
working drawing stage of a $14 million 
hospital, have notified our mechanical 
& electrical people that their work on it 
must be complete, checked and in our 
hands on 1 Feb. 1956. We expect to 
produce all of the necessary architectural 
working drawings and details for this 
job on our three drafting boards during 
the interim. We have said we would, & 
have not scheduled more than a 44-hour 
week for that purpose. Working draw- 
ings at 1/16” scale move fast if their 
presentation is carefully organized. 


We like Modular Measure, the drafting 
accuracies & economies it promotes, & the 
profits it generates for all concerned. We 
enjoy our work & the respect of the con- 
tractors who execute it. I repeat an old 
bromide, but a good one, when I say “we 
plan our work, and then work our plan.” 


C. E. SILLING: 


We are all very proud. Since 1948 in 
our office we have completed or have in 
process a total of $55 million dollars 
worth of Modular Measured work. We 
have never had more than 6 active archi- 
itectural boards, much of the time there 
were only 5—often as few as 3. Our 
total office personnel, including Silling, 
has never exceeded 10 people. We or- 
ganize, systematize, Modularize, & love 
one another. 


Under our system we dared to do a $30 
million medical center with all its teach- 
ing, laboratory & hospital complexities in 
working drawings at 1/16” scale. One 
contract thereunder, at slightly less than 
$11 million, had 5 bids within a spread 
of $19,000. The drawings are on dis- 
play here. Do good Modular buildings 
for less money & more profit to owner, 
contractor, & architect. Organize, syste- 
matize, Modularize! 


MODERATOR GREEN: 


I personally am sold on Modular Mea- 
sure because I think it offers us our first 
real opportunity to work together as a 
team—the architect who prepares the 
drawings, the producer who produces 
the materials, & the contractor who builds 
the building. It is a system which em- 
braces all these three qualities of the 
building industry. 
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GRID LINES (concluded) _ 
I am sold on it for another reason. The 
first opportunity that I have seen where 
we can produce more building for less 
money, & as you people know, we are 
now only getting about half as much 
building for twice the price that we did 
in 1940. As money is getting shorter, 
we have to do something to try to give 
people the amount of housing, shelter 
they need within the amount of money 
they can afford to spend. 


I believe this system also anticipates a 
little order, a little independence, a lit- 
tle unity & certainly it presents a lot of 
simplification & standardization but not 
standardized to the extent that you are 
in any way handicapped in the develop- 
ment of your design. 


The producers of Modular materials are 
slowly becoming standardized. It is a 
long process to have materials standard- 
ized. The building industry presented 
some unusually difficult situations. The 
general procedure is that various trade 
associations & groups of individual manu- 
facturers set up appropriate study com- 
mittees. After their various committees 
have met & reviewed their standards, 
they are reviewed by the American 
Standards Association. It is a long proc- 
ess. “The manufacturers are trying to do 
it, & Bill Demarest of the AIA, with his 
office staff, are giving them wonderful 
cooperation. He is also making his serv- 
ices available to the architects who are 
adopting Modular Measure. 


W. A. TAYLOR: 


I think we have had a most encouraging 
report. I know from the conversations 
that I have in the office with Bill De- 
marest that there are occasionally here « 
there in the woods some skeptics. I know 
some are curious about how you make 
these fabulous sums of money. So let’s 
have some testimonials or questions or 
comments. 
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H. M. TATUM (Dallas Chapter): 
I hope some of our metal window man- 
ufacturers are here. I would like to have 
the answer as to why projected sash al- 
ways has to add a 7/8” dimension, rather 
than a 3/8’, to the nominal width. 


MODERATOR GREEN: 


We have been trying for years to get 
the window manufacturers together to 
agree on Modular sash sizes. 


The manufacturers of building materials 
are slowly & with difficulty adjusting the 
sizes of their products to follow this 
Modular Measure system & it should be 
pointed out that certain of the manufac- 
turers of metal windows, including some 
manufacturers of projected windows, 
have now converted to Modular widths. 


W. A. TAYLOR: 


I have not practiced in nine years, so I 
am excused for not having used the sys- 
tem. But this thing is so beautifully 
logical. You have everything to gain & 
nothing to lose, & also you do not have 
to wait, as I am afraid some people are, 
until the whole industry is modular. 
Your building materials can be 10% 
Modular and 90% non, and you still 
gain something on the 10%. Or if you 
are worried that your precious design is 
going to be spoiled, you can always do 
some part of the building special & get 
the rest of the building Modular. 


I am going to ask the moderator of the 
first part, “keeping the client a friend”’, 
to say now what he thinks about these 
efforts to keep the client a friend. 


D. C. BAER (Houston Chapter): 


I might say that if all architects were 
like C.E. Silling Associates we would not 
have as much work to do in the Office 
Practice Committee. He has already sol- 
ved a good many of the problems we are 
faced with. We are going to insist that 
he lend us some assistance. On working 
drawings Modular Measure must come 
in for a part of standards. We will 
eventually arrive at it, I am sure. In™ 
our section of the country we are fortu- 
nate in having Modular Measured units 
as such. Whether we want it or not our 

buildings work out Modular. All of 
these things, including Modular Meas- 
ure, do help us, tell you how to do it, 

achieve the objective we are talking about — 
—keeping our-client a friend. Anything 

that makes for a better job, anything 
that makes for more buildings, for less 
money, is something that is necessary & 
something that is of assistance in pleasing — 
the client & reducing cost within our _ 
office. 


_ The subject of Modular Measure is 


one that we of the Committee on Office 


Practice have been interested in & it does ~ 


make a great contribution towards our 
goal. 


W. A. TAYLOR: 


I so often hear people say why don’t they 
do something—‘‘they” being The Insti- 
tute. By & large, we have all got to do 
these things together, but these are two 
cases of hard-working people who are 
doing things for you on behalf of the 
profession and The American Institute 
of Architects. 
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